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F%w, Rubble, 
Tears of Women 


A Palestinian guerrilla, 
above, arriving onCyprus by 
drip from Lebanon, raises his 
rifle in sahrte while others 
jpvethe Vsgn. Atrigfat, 
guerrillas crossing West 
Beiral toward the pact arc 
driven past a shattered bu8d- 
mg m tire eapftaL They abb 
were to be taken by Aip to 
Cyprus before leningfw 
new homes in e^ht And) 
countries the . ; ' 

IVfiddle East Below, Pales- 
tinian women remafztfng In - 
Beinit rootsra flie departure ' 
<rf the men. Iboasamb ol 
other guenfDas and Syrian . 
troops are to leave Beinit 
dortegaoenicnafiooYiiattt 
ex p ected to take two weeks. *' 
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The $ 1 ,000-a-Person Giveaway: Who Wants It? 


Alaska’s Share- the- Oil- Wealth Program Angers Some and Worries Others 


By Jay Mathews 

Washington Peat Service 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska — On this northem- 


has bem swanked with 1,000 requests a dai 
ftnr certified copies of birth 


mivuvnnvu, f ian— 

most frontier of American political science, the 
stale gove rnm ent has boat sen din g out a 
SI ,000 check to every man, woman and dnld in 


are necessary it parents are to daim $1,000 for 
children. 


Alaska After a month, few of the recipients 
have eyed bothered to say fliank yon. 

' “I almost fed that I'm on welfare," gram- 

Wed Ron Moore, a 36-year-old real estate nan 

fro® Sddotna. “rve lived here 30 years and I 
don't see why I should rely on die state for 
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In the start Reveaiue Department in Jnneau, 
Cdleen Brown reposted that the givers ait not 
being: blessed by the receivers, who only canto 
complain if thar checks have not arri ved. “ We 
have received fpragad and irate calls fitan just 
about everybody,* she said “YouVe nevff 
seen sonars greedy people in your life. . 

So go. the early days of Alaska's revolution- 
ary schwne to shar e part of its eft taxes and 
royalties with its people, not through new 
rpahr.or deeper harbors or- any erf tte otter 
podc-band proiects Washington is fami li a r 
bat wiPpemHuSS^md dividends." 
Alaska’s experiezicc with the idea so far may 
frighten away any future leaders .elsewhere so 
bold and so nch as to attempt such generosity. 

A' political reporter . for The Anchorage 
Times, Ralph Nichols, condnded after many 
daensiaohs with hiafdlbw Alaskans that “with 
few exc«ptkni£;ttey lhink -it's die dumbest 
thing in ih^ wodd,- tHe bnly ; tHing dumber 
bemg nbt jto apply Tot lx;;te 'Icing, as' -they are 
ghdngii away.v ; . 

Hus .phaSophy extends .to -the young; and . 


each of thor dhfldren. Any resident’s child 
bom up to midnight Oct IS may dahn a 
check, prompting speculation that women with 
babies due about that time will flood maternity 
wards and induce labor in order to make sure. 

So far the Revenue Department has sent out 
87,901 checks, each decorated with the state 
flag, which shows, app r o p ri ately enough, the 
stars forming tte Big Draper. It expects even- 
tually to send a total erf $415 million in checks 
to tte state’s 415,000 residents. 

Alaskans dp not seem quick to spend their 
new tidies. Automobile and snowmobile deal' 
era 
Few i 
giveaway, 
trying. 

Tte Fairbanks Environmental Center asked 
its members some time ago to donate all or 
part erf their checks to the cento:, bat so far 
fewer than 10 contributions have come in. Tte 
University -erf Alaska Foundation estimated 
that it has received between 15 and 20 dividend 



Politicians here worry about what tte gr 

wim the 


vea- 


Fafth in People 

Alaskan po&tidans who conceived the givea- 
way years ago wanted to demonstrate their 
faith in the people’s ability to dedde them- 
selves bow thdrmaoey should be spent, rather 
than budding the usual political . pet projects. 
The Permanent Fund has been created with 
about 25 percent of the state revenues from the 
Prudhoe fey oil fields and other mineral re- 
sources. The giveaway checks were to come 


way will do to the state's relationship 
lower 48 states. They say they fear a vast in- 
flow of the unemployed, who are already a 
problem because ol tte widespread and some- 
what erroneous impression that Alaska is full 
of job opp ortu n i ties. 

Nearly every politician in the stale expects 
the legislature to change tire plan in some way 
next year. But the Revenue Department’s Col- 
leen Brown said “they may find it yoy hard to 
get people to give up” the yearly dividend, no 
matter now ungrateful most have seemed for 


Beirut Exodus Begins 


392 Palestinians Arrive in Cyprus; 
2d Ship Briefly Blocked by Israelis 


Compiled by Our Suff From Dispatches 

BEIRUT — About 1,000 Pales- 
tinians sailed for Cyprus on Sun- 
day, f oil owing a contingent of 392 
guerrillas who left the Lebanese 
capital Saturday in the first phase 
of a two-week evacuation. 

For several boors Sunday, Israe- 
li military vessels prevented the 
Cypriot passenger snip Sol Pbyine 
from leaving Beirut’s harbor. Israel 
rinimgH that the guerrillas barf vio- 
lated the U.S. -media ted evacuation 
plan by bringing women, children 
and weapons other than their per- 
sonal arms aboard. 


the military jeeps would be re- 
red from the' 


moved : 


: vessel ini 


spokesman for Prime 


Croru5,a 
Minister 

Menachem Begin said in 
Jerusalem. Israeli radio later re- 
that the ship had left the 


Reliable Israeli sources told the 
Associated Press that the Palestine 
Liberation Organization guerrillas, 
who are bound for Tunisia, had 
taken several crates of rocket-pro- 
j^n»t grenade launchers aboard 


the ship in the 20 jeeps. 

ide 1 


But the blockade was lifted after 
the Ufi. ambassador to Israel, 
Samuel W. Lewis, guaranteed that 


land, also complained to Philip 
G Habib, the special U.S. envoy, 
that the guerrillas, mainly mem- 
bers of Yasser Arafat’s Fatah fac- 
tion of the PLO, took aboard 35 
women and chil dren dressed in 
guerrilla uniforms, the sources 
said. 

Israel insists that the identities 
of the fighters be verified by the 
Lebanese Army as they board the 
ships. Thor say thjs is the only way 
they can be sure the PLO is not 
sending noncombatants rfis gmscd 
as guerrillas out of Beirut while 
leaving thor real force in the city. 

“An agreement is an agreement 
and you neither add to it or sub- 
tract from it," said the spokesman 


for Mr. Begin, Uri Porat “Other- 
wise, what was the point of work- 
ing so hard to get an agreement?" 

Israel also has complained to 
Mr. Habib about continuing truce 
violations outside Beirut The Is- 
raeli mflitaiy command reported 
the deaths of an Israeli soldier and 
three PLO guerrillas in central and 
eastern Lebanon, and warned 
Syria that it would not tolerate 
guerrilla raids from hrftfnd Syrian 
lines. 

The wanting to Damascus fol- 
lowed reports throughout the 
weekend of continuing reinforce- 
ment and maneuvers of Israeli and 
Syrian forces in the eastern Bekaa 
Valley. 

The evacuation of the estimated 
11,500 PLO and Syrian-command- 
ed guerrillas from Beirut, where 
they had been encircled for about 
nine weeks by Israeli forces follow- 
ing Israel's June 6 invasion of Leb- 
anon, began Saturday morning. - 


Two groups of green-uniformed 
guemllas, mainly members of the 
Syrian-commanded Palestine Lib- 
eration Army, filed on board 
armed with their automatic rifles 
as they were watched by 350 
French peace-keeping paratroop- 
ers. who had arrived nine hours 
earlier, and soldiers erf the Leba- 
nese Army. 

With the pride of conquerors 
rather than the despair of a retreat- 
ing army, the guerrillas — some in 
purple berets, some in steel hel- 
mets and some in checkered head- 
doths — assembled in a sports sta- 
dium and rode in Lebanese Army 
trucks to the loading ramps of the 
ferry Sol Georgios bound for 
Cyprus. 

They and leftist Lebanese militi- 
amen directing traffic kept up a 
barrage erf rifle fire into the air m a 
final salute, interspersed with 
heavier explosions of mortars and 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 6) 



Next U.S. Goals: A Secure Lebanon 


And a Solution for the Palestinians 


By Don Obcrdorfcr 

Washington Pas Service 

WASHINGTON — A new phase of US. 
policy in the Middle East has dawned with the 
first dramatic departure of Palestinian guerril- 
las from West BemiL 

Although the broad outlines of future] 
are coming into view, administration of 
do not expect details to be announced or even 
completely settled now for fear of upsetting the 
two- week exodus. 

The two immediate priority areas on the 
drawing boards of U.S. policy-makers were 
mentioned brirfly by President Reagan on Fri- 
day when he formally announced that U.S. 
Marines were being sent to help police tte 
withdrawal of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation. Tte priority areas are these: 

• Lebanon-wide solutions, including resto- 
ration of the country^ “full sovereignty, unity 
and territorial integrity,” rapid withdrawal of 
all foreign forces and ensuring tte security of 
northern IsraeL 

0 Palestinian solutions,- which Mr. Reagan 


and Secretary of State George P. Shultz "de- 
scribed Friday as being in the context of tte 


from Lebanon tinder existing circumstances. 


assessments indicate that major 
gains in both these areas are likely to be ex- 
tremely difficult. The complicated *tiH time- 
consuming negotiations bythe Ufi. negotiator. 


More likely than a smooth negotiated ex- 

l about 30,000 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


Philip G Habib, an the Palestinian withdrawal 
may seem «iniple by contrast. 

- In his news conference Friday, Mr. Shultz 
interpreted statements by the foreign ministers 
of Israel and Syria as implied commitments to 
withdraw their forces from Lebanon, but Ufi. 
career expats are skeptical of tte assurances. 

These officials said that tte Israeli and Syr- 


ian willingness to pull oat is conditioned by 

I r. Israeli 


complete withdrawal of the otter party, 
military forces in Lebanon are believed to be 
digging in for the winter. U.S. estimates are 
that Syrian units and the associated Palestine 
liberation Army win not withdraw voluntarily 


odus of nearly 40,000 Israelis and : 

Syrians is a series of battles in the Bekaa Valley 
and northern Lebanon, some officials say. 

The Israelis are believed to have tte military 
power to pulverize the Syrians with artillery 
and from the air, but the Syrians reportedly are 
digging in. Heavy Isradi-Syrian fighting, with 
tte United States and Soviet Union looking 
on, would hardly be conducive to tranquillity 
in tte area. 

As for tte internal Lebanese situation, much 
will depend on die presidential election. The 
only declared candidate, Bashir Gemayd, tte 
Christian mili tia leader, is unacceptable to sev- 
eral important Moslem leaders, suggesting tte 
prospect of intensified factional strife in case 
of his election. 

U.S. sources say that Mr. Gemayd threat- 
ened Thursday to use his troops to block the 
first stage of tte PLO evacuation unless 


( Contin u ed oa Page 2, CoL 7) 


New Worries 
Replace Old 
In Mideast 


By William E. Farrell 

New York Times Service 


The checks sent out this year were 
due in 1980. But Ron and Patricia Zobei, mar- 
ried lawyers who arrived in die state in 1978, 
objected to tte original plan to distribute pay- 
ments on a sliding scale — $50 for newcomers 
and up to $1,050 for old-timers. Tte Zobds 
successfully sued to stop that plan on the 
ground that il discriminated unconstitntionaTly 
against new residents. 

The legislature decided to go ahead and give 
the same amount to everyone who had been in 
tte state at least six months, adding tte divi- 
dends that had not teen paid since 1980. That 
brought the payment for everyone this year up 
to $1,000. 

Ron Zobd said that like many of his fellow 
Alaskans he was never very happy with the 
idea of the government’s giving away cash. But 
now that the checks are arriving, tte hate mail 
and threatening phone calls tha t accompanied 
bis original suit have tapered off. 

Under tte current plan, Alaskans will each 
get S350 in 1983, $250 in 1984, and then tte 
annual payments will begin increasing again at 
an unknown rate. 


CAIRO — Tte beginning of the 
Palestinian guerrilla withdrawal 
from Beirut has prompted many 
unanswered questions among for- 
eign diplomats and Arab pfpcfais 
over tte future of Lebanon and the 
rest of tte Middle East. Some of 
the questions focus on tte fear that 
major military actions may occur 
before tte evacuation is complet- 
cd. 

“Tte danger potential of the 
next few weeks cannot be underes- 
timated," a Western diplomat said 
here Saturday as he noted that tte 
withdrawal plan devised by the 
U.S. special envoy, Philip G Ha- 
bib, could fall apart for any num- 
ber of reasons. 

Here and elsewhere in the Mid- 
dle East there is also a 
concern that Palestinians, 
by a disposed Palestine Liberation 
Organization, might again take up 
terrorist tactics in tte Middle East, 
Europe ami the United States. 

These are some, but by no 
means all, of the other questions: 

• What will happen to tte Pal- 
estinian guerrillas entrenched in 
northern Lebanon around Tripoli 
and in tte central Bekaa Valley? 
Will tte Israelis strike at them af- 
ro tte PLO has left Beinit? Otter 
sources of uncertainty are tte fate 
of tte more than 600,000 Palestini- 
an civilians still in Lebanon, and 
tte fears of Moslems in West 
Beirut of reprisals from the Chris- 
tian Fhalangist militias of East 
Beinit, 

• _ How long will the Israelis 
continue to occupy large sections 
of Lebanon? Has thoe has been a 
major shift is the balance of power 
in the Middle East, and what is tte 
possibility of a Lebanon divided 
under the domination of Israel and 
Syria? 

• Will tte Lebanese political 
situation, marked by dissent and 
conflict, permit the early election 
of a new preadent who vail be pal- 
atable to factions in the country 
that, even during the two and a 
half months of the Tsgigfi in vasion, 
did not completely halt their fratri- 
cidal hattlmg? 

• What land of pressure, if 
any. will the international commu- 
nity exert in an attempt to restore 
calm to Lebanon ana assure that 
the Israeli presence, and perhaps 
that of Syria as well, is diminished 

md fisafiy aiHwt there ? 

• What — and tins is particu- 
larly important to tte PLO — will 
the U.S. approach be in tte weeks 
and months -ahead? A number of 
Palestinian officials feel that a 
change in American policy toward 
the guerrilla organization may be 
forthcoming, but only if Arab and 
Western nations present convinc- 



Prilice officials in Paris in qwlla g the site of S a t u r day ’s bombing, in which one person was killed. 


Man Is Killed in Paris Bombing; 
Beirut-Based Group Gaims Attack 


Compiled by Our Staff from Dtpacha 

PARES — A bomb exploded Sat- 
urday outride tte home of a U.S. 
diplomat. Wiring a French bomb- 
disposal expert and maiming an- 
other. A policeman was Injured 
slightly. 

Police said that the bomb may 
have been intended for Roderick 
Grant, c ommerci al counselor at 
tte U.Sl Embassy. The bomb ex- 
ploded outride his home and near 
the apartments of otter American 
families. 

A telephone call to Reuters in 
Paris said the Beirut-based Leba- 
nese Armed Revolutionary Fac- 
tions, believed to be a faction of 
tte Palestine Liberation 


don, claimed responsibility for the 
attack, near tte Eiffel Tower. 


triying t 
Rouman, ! 


-w, /-_! *», 


In another telephone call to 
France-Presse, a man iden- 
himself as Jean-Marc 
31, founder and leader of 
the outlawed ex trem e leftist group 
Direct Action, claimed responsibil- 
ity for the bombing. The French 
news agency said it received the 
call before news of the bombing 
readied tte public. But a later tele- 
phone call allegedly from Direct 
Action denied any role in the 
bombing. 

One theory is that tte device 
was attached to Mr. Grant’s car 
and was djrinrigeri as he drove off 

.1. .1-. L^. ?L. . — 1 .‘TU- 


bomb, wrapped in a package 
between two parked cars, expl( 
just as the two bomb-disposal ex- 
perts were approaching. 

Bernard Le Dreau, 46, was 
killed instantly. His colleague, 
whose name was not released. Tost 
both legs and both arms and was 
in critical condition in a hospital 

Police said they were miring seri- 
ously the call in the name of the 
Lebanese Aimed Revolutionary 
Factions. Tte caller said tte attack 
was “anti- imperialist.” Last Janu- 
ary, the group accused Americans 
of leading a '"fascist, Zionist, reac- 
tionary affiance” agains t the Leba- 
nese people. 

Tte Lebanese group claimed re- 
sponsibility for tte shooting death 1 
of Lt. CoL Charles R. Ray, an as- 
sistant UR military attache, on 
Jan. 18 in Paris. Members also are 
believed to have fired unsuccess- 
fully at the U.S. charge d’affaires, 
Chnstian Chapman las t Novem- 
ber outside his Paris apartment 

A U.S. Embassy official said 
Saturday’s esrolorion was “a police 
matter, adding that tte embassy 
had confidence in French security 
forces to control tte situation. 

Last week, France announced 
that it was taking stringent mea- . 
sures to combat a growing wave of 
terrorism in the county. French 
anti-terrorist organizations were 

imunwl jifwior a ctuvnallv unnnint. 


ed chief. Commander Christina 
Prouteau, and President Francois 
Mitterrand appointed Joseph 
former sec * 


Franceschi, a former secretary *of 
state for the aged, to tte new post 
of secretary of state for public se 
curity. 

Other measures included the es 
tabtishment erf a centralized Haf; 
bank on terrorist groups, tighte 
border controls, a ten on fhe salt 
of certain weapons and heavy rein 
forcemeat of services dealing witl 
public security. Mr. Milterranc 
also said France would try to shx 
tte abuse of diplomatic privileges 
such as the use of diplomatic bag; 
[or carrying weapons. 

The government cm Wednesday 
outlawed Direct Action, 
membership in the group a crime 
punishable by op to two years it 
prison and a maximum fine ol 
60,000 francs (about $8,600). 

Mr. RouaDan, the movement*. 1 
l eader , who is bong sought on ai 
arrest warrant, has admitted tin 

S was behind a series of recem 
s, largely against Jewish in 
terests in France: But he has do 
nied that Direct Action was in 
volvcd in a terrorist attack Aug. S 
against a Jewish restaurant in Pari< 
in which sixpersons were killetL 
Police officers say Direct Actios 
is believed to be made up of aboui 
50 hard-rare members, mostlj 
middle-class and well-edu 
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Habib ’s Toughness Was a Key to Beirut Solution 


By Leslie Gelb 
No* York Timet Service 

Washington — in Saigon in 

the mid-1960s, Philip C. Habib 
came to his office as political 
counselor earlier than his aides, 
left later, then usually went out for 
a night of poker. It was known as 
the bighest-stakes game in Viet- 
nam. Mr. Habib was a consistent 
big winner. 

“He was very bold,” recalled 
Barry Zorthian, a government col- 
league who also played in the 
game. “He was good at bluffing 
and even better at calling other 
guys’ bluffs.” 

In good part, this is what the 62- 
y ear-old presidential envoy has 
been doing in the Middle East for 
the past 10 weeks. The settlement 
— the withdrawal of Pales tinian 
and Syrian forces from Beirut, the 
end of the destruction — bears his 
name, the Habib plan, and in this 
city not known for its political gen- 
erosity. no one begrudges him the 
credit! 

His Normal Shout 

State Department officials in 
touch with their counterparts in 
Beirut and Tel Aviv describe the 
typical evening scene. 

It is 2 a.m. in Lebanon. “Phil.” 
as almost evervone calls him, is on 


the secure telephone to Washing- 
ton, shouting. Everyone else in the 
ambassador’s residence is either 

asleep or drifting off. 

“These young guys here don’t 
know how to do any work,” Mr. 
Habib says in his normal sbouL “I 
have to do all the work." 

According to officials with ac- 
cess to the transcripts of the tele- 
phone calls, the above was often 
followed by — “Just do what l say. 
Don’t give me a hard lime. It 11 
work out.” 

While experts in Washington 
were formulating intricate plans 
for controlling the escalating ac- 
tion in Lebanon and thinking of 
schemes for linking events there 
with broader moves in the Middle 
East. Mr. Habib was said to have 
stuck to his simple and straightfor- 
ward goals and strategy. 

His goals were to stop the fight- 
ing and get Palestinian forces out 
of Beirut and Lebanon. His strate- 
gy was to let all the parties know 
that the United States meant busi- 
ness. 

Those who have worked with 
him these past weeks were struck 
by bow he readied himself to meet 
with his interlocutors. “He would 
gather us around, practice what be 
was going to say, pump himself 
up,” one recounted. “By the time 


Weaker but Intact PLO 
Is Expected to Emerge 
From a 'New Diaspora’ 


By Ihsan A. Hijazi 

New York Times Service 

BEIRUT — “Until 1 return to 
my homeland in Palestine," Yasser 
Arafat once said, “every Arab 
country is a temporary home for 
me and my people.” 

The words of the 53-year-old 
c hairman of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization seemed to ring 
particularly true Saturday as the 
guerrillas began leaving Lebanon 
for what the Lebanese leftist news- 
paper As-Saftr called a “new di- 
aspora.” 

With 7,000 to 7,500 Palestinian 
combatants believed to be going to 
eight Arab countries, the key ques- 
tion is whether the PLO has been 
weakened. 

Many officials feel the dispersal 
has hurt the organization. 

“In Lebanon they were like a 
clenched fist, but now this fist has 
been prized open and the fingers 
parted,” one said. 

But many Arab officials say that 
the presence of guerrillas in several 
locations will continue to pose 
pressure, however indirect, against 
Israel. The combatants will also 
continue to provide the PLO with 
military power, however scattered 
it may be. 

The guerrillas will not be dis- 
banded when they arrive at their 
destinations. Tunisia has formally 
declared that the 1.000 guerrillas it 
will take in will be accorded status 
similar to that given to Algerian 
guerrillas during the Algerian war 
of independence. 

“We have lost Lebanon as a 
base, but we believe that the PLO 
structure is still fairly intact,” said 
a senior PLO officer who asked 
not to be identified. “Our fighters 
and leadership have survived the 
Israeli onslaught and through 
them the struggle will continue.” 

Nayef Hawatmeb, the leader of 
one of the PLO's Marxist factions, 
the Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine, said recently 
that “it is essential that the unity 
of the PLO must be maintained at 
this time.” 

The remark reflected a growing 
concern among some Palestinians 
that the PLO chain of command 
may break; they fear that the eight 
groups of which the organization is 
made up will disintegrate into fac- 
tions. 

Special Privileges 

The dispersal of the PLO forces 
comes after an entrenchment in 
Lebanon lasting nearly 13 years. 
In Lebanon, the organization was 
a state within a state. An agree- 
ment forced on the Lebanese gov- 
ernment gave the PLO the privi- 
lege of setting up military bases 
near the border with Israel and di- 
rect control over about 600,000 
Palestinian residents. 

This large community, which the 
PLO depended on as a reservoir 
for guerrilla recruits, was equal in 
number to the largest Lebanese 
Christian community, the Maron- 
ite Catholics. At the height of its 
strength, the PLO boasted on army 
of 25.000. 7,000 more than the old 
Lebanese Army that disintegrated 
in the civil war in 1976 when Pales- 
tinians, Lebanese Moslems and 
leftists fought the Christian right- 
ists. 

One-third of the PLO forces 
now have to be evacuated from 
Beirut to other Arab countries 
within two weeks. The PLO made 
no issue of the short period fixed 
for its withdrawal in a plan worked 
out through Lhe auspices of Philip 
C. Habib, President Reagan’s spe- 
cial Middle East envoy. 

“However long we have stayed 
here, we planted no roots in Leba- 
non.” said the senior PLO officer. 
“Our roots are in Palestine.” 

Almost all the guerrillas being 
withdrawn, including their leaders, 
came to Lebanon from other Arab 
countries. Mr. Arafat and his top 


political and military aides came 
from Jordan by way of Syria. His 
second in command. Sal ah Khalaf, 
better known by his code name of 
Abu Iyad, still has his family in 

*Abu Iyad declared in a state- 
ment published in several newspa- 
pers Saturday. “We shall pursue 
our struggle from any Arab land 
on which we are present." 

in Syria. Algeria, Iraq. Sudan, 
North Yemen and Southern Yem- 
en, the governments were reported 
to have prepared makeshift mili- 
tary camps to accommodate the 
PLO forces. The unit going to Jor- 
dan, about 400 men. will be at- 
tached to a brigade of the Palestine 
Liberation Army already in Am- 
man. The brigade is under control 
of the Jordanian Army command. 

These governments have said 
that they will accept the guerrillas 
only temporarily. It is believed 
that a plan for" regrouping PLO 
forces in one place may be dis- 
cussed next month at an Arab 
s ummi t conference that may be 
held in Fez, Morocco. 

In fact, the nature of the PLO 
strength from now on will largely 
depend on the attitudes of the 
Arab regimes. 

This attitude varies. Arab radi- 
cals. led by the Libyan leader. Col. 
Moamer Qadhafi, have proposed 
that a combined Arab force of sev- 
eral divisions, hundreds of jet 
fighters and thousands of tanks be 
concentrated in Syria to fight Isra- 
el. The entire guerrilla strength 
should be part of this force, their 
proposal says. 

But neither Syria nor other Arab 
countries have shown enthusiasm 
for such an approach. 

Signs in the Arab world so far 
favor a political settlement. 

Many Arab diplomats expect a 
revival soon of the eight-point pro- 
posal put forward a year ago by 
Saudi Arabia. Among other things, 
the plan called for the establish- 
ment of an independent Palestini- 
an state in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip and the 
right of all nations in the Middle 
East to live in peace. This provi- 
sion was taken to include Israel. 

Mr. Arafat supported the Saudi 
proposals, but they failed to win 
Arab endorsement when a confer- 
ence in Fez last November ended 
in disarray. 

Mr. Arafat and others have been 
saying that in the post-Lebanon 
period the Palestinian struggle will 
be of a political, not a military, na- 
ture. 

There has been speculation that 
Mr. Arafat plans to establish an 
office in Tunis, where the Arab 
League is centered. But Abu Iyad 
said Friday that “the headquarters 
of the PLO leadership will be in 
Damascus.” He did not speak in 
detail as to what the headquarters 
would include. 

Seven of the IS members of the 
PLO executive committee live in 
Syri 
also the 

parliament in exile, the 300-mem- 
ber Palestine National Council. 

While the PLO may secure a 
central office in Damascus, the 
separate guerrilla groups are not 
yet cer tain where their own head- 
uarters are going to be. President 
'ifez al-Assad of Syria was re- 
nted to have made it clear that 
« does not want the entire guerril- 
la leadership to be based in his 
country. 

The leader of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine. 
George H abash, says there must 
be a thorough reappraisal of con- 
ditions inside the rLO after its 
withdrawal from Lebanon. He 
proposed an early meeting of the 
Palestine National Council to set a 
course for the PLO, although he 
did not say whether he was advo- 
cating new leadership for the or- 
ganization. 


the Syrian capital. Damascus is 
seat of the organization's 


quar 
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From July 5th through August 27th, 
Monday through Friday, the 
International Herald Tribune will 
present the news in English at 10 a.m. 
on radio station RMC. 
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legoiiatina : 
he was sailing. You could see and 

feel the impression he was making. 
He spoke with force, conviction, 
and sincerity. It was high theater.” 

Unmistakable Clarity 

Those who read the accounts of 
his conversations with Arab and 
Israeli leaders said that his points 
were always unmistakably clear. 
To the Lebanese intermediaries 
with the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, he would say: “If you 
don't get the PLO out of the city, 
the Israelis will come in and get 
you all. and it will be on your 
heads.” To the Israelis who often 
told him that his mediation efforts 
were not working, that there was 
another alternative • — more force 
— Mr. Habib is quoted as haring 
said: “No. There is no other possi- 
bility because it is unacceptable to 
me.” 

Mr. Habib often had similar ex- 
changes in the First weeks of the 
war with Alexander M. Haig Jr. 
who was then secretary of State- 
According to adminis tration offi- 
cials, Mr. Haig strenuously main- 
tained that Mr. Habib's negotiat- 
ing efforts were “premature, that 
more Israeli military pressure was 
required before the PLO would 
bargain in good faith. Mr. Habib. 


never known to be less strenuous 
in advocacy, would reply, in effect, 
by saying, “You don't know what 
you're talking about, you’re wrong. 
I'm here. I know what can and 
can’t be done.” 

About two weeks ago. when the 
PLO made clear that it was pre- 
pared to leave Beirut and when Is- 
raeli pounding of the city in- 
creased in response to cease-fire 
violations. Mr. Habib did not hesi- 
tate to tell the White House that 
President Reagan had to get 
tougher with the Israelis. Mr. 
Reagan took the point, as be had 
from Mr. _ Habib all along, and 
went public with his line about 
running “out of patience.” 

By all accounts, Mr. Habib not 
only shaped the overall policy, but 
indulged in his usual obsession 
with the details. He and his team 
essentially formulated the mechan- 
ics of the international peacekeep- 
ing force and the PLO withdrawal, 
down to the countries that would 
receive the withdrawing troops. 

His colleagues repeat the same 
list of adjectives about him: inde- 
fatigable, determined, abrasive, ir- 
reverent, fanny, optimistic, blunt, 
and scatological. Dozens of people 
in Washington, high and low in 
government, call him one of their 
closest friends. 


His colleagues like to repeat the 
few repeatable “Philisms.” 

“Be patienL I’ll take care of 
you.” Said to Foreign Service offi- 
cers who were getting mauled in 
their careers by politicians. 

“Amateurs.” The ultimate Ha- 
bib put-down, usually reserved for 
non- Foreign Service officers. 

Presidents from Lyndon B. 
Johnson to Ronald Reagan and 
secretaries of state from Dean 
Rusk to George P. Shultz always 
trusted him, often because he was 
the only one who told them w'hat 
they dia not want to hear. 

In March, 1968, Johnson gath- 
ered up a glittering list of former 
high officials, the wise Men they 
were called, to review U.S. policy 
toward Vietnam in the Light of the 
devastating Communist Tel offen- 
sive. Mr. Habib is credited as 
being one of the few government 
officials who told them the unvar- 
nished facts. 

■ Nobel Sought for Habib 

Reuters reported from Washing- 
ton that Charles H. Percy, an Illi- 
nois Republican and chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, nominated Mr. Habib for 
the Nobel Peace Prize for his ef- 
forts in Lebanon. 
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Military positions and tbe proposed PLO evacuation routes at the time the plan was announced. 

Timetable for Beirut Evacuation 


New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Following is the timetable for 
the evacuation of Palestinian guerrillas from West 
Beirut, as provided by the U.S. State Department: 

Aug. 21. The advance elements of the multination- 
al force, approximately 350 men, landed at the Port 
of Beirut and deployed in the port area in prepara- 
tion for the initial departures of Palestine Liberation 
Organization groups by sea. 

The Lebanese armed forces deployed to previously 
agreed positions in Beirut, primarily in the demarca- 
tion-line area, to assist in the departure of PLO per- 
sonnel and take over positions occupied by the Pales- 
tinian fighters. As the day proceeded, the forces took 
up other positions to assist in the departure of PLO 
personnel. 

The initial group of PLO personnel assembled in 
preparation for departure by sea later Saturday or cm 
Sunday. 

Aug. 22. All groups destined for Jordan or Iraq lo 
have boarded ship and sailed from Beirut. 

Duplicating Saturday's operations, PLO groups 
riwstir)tri for T unisia are to nave assembled and to 
have moved to the Port of Beirut for departure by 
sea. 

Aim. 23. All PLO personnel destined for Tunisia to 
complete their assembly and embark on commercial 
vessel for Tunisia. PLO personnel destined for South- 
ern Yemen to assemble and move to a vessel for de- 
parture then or on Aug. 24. 

Aqg. 24-25. Assembly and departure by sea of PLO 
personnel destined for North Yemen. 

Aug. 25. Provided that satisfactory logistical ar- 
rangements have been completed, the initial groups 
of PLO personnel destined for Syria assemble and 
move overland via the Beirut-Damascus highway to 
Syria. 

The advance French elements of the multinational 


force already in the port area will have taken up posi- 
tions on the land route in the Beirut area as necessary 
to assist in the overland departure of the PLO per- 
sonnel for Syria. The Lebanese forces join tbe French 
in occupying such positions. 

(If it should be agreed that these initial groups 
should go by sea to Syria rather than by land, this 
departure schedule also is subject to amendment to 
assure that logistical requirements are met) 

Aug. 26-28 (approximately). The remaining fences 
of the multinational force, from the United States, 
France and Italy, arrive in the Beirut area and deploy 
through the Liaison and Coordinating Committee, 
which is composed of representatives of the multina- 
tional force, participating governments and the Leba- 
nese armed forces. This movement may be accompa- 
nied by the transfer of tbe advance French elements 
previously in the port area and elsewhere to other 
locations in the Beirut area. 

Aug. 26-28. PLO groups destined for Syria contin- 
ue to move — by land or sea — to Syria. 

Aug. 22-Sept. 4. Turnover to Lebanese forces of 
PLO weaponry, military equipment and ammunition. 

Aug. 29-31. Redeployment from Beirut of the Syr- 
ian elements of the Arab Deterrent Force. 

Sept 1-4. Completion of the dqjarture to Syria — 
by land or sea — of all PLO or Palestine Liberation 
Army personnel destined for Syria. 

Sept. 2-3. Assembly and departure by sea of all 
PLO personnel destined for Sudan. 

Assembly and movement by sea of all PLO person- 
nel destined for Algeria. 

Sept. 4-21. Tbe multinational force assists the Leb- 
anese Armed Forces in arrangements, as may be 
agreed between governments concerned, to ensure 
good and lasting security throughout the area of op- 
eration. 

Sept 21-26. Departure of multinational force. 


New Concerns Arise in Middle East 


(Continued from P age 1) 

ing arguments, coupled with 
sure tactics, to the 
istration. 

Other questions center on what 
the Arab governments will do now 
in terms of assisting tbe PLO. 
There is residual, often strong, re- 
sentment among PLO leaders at 
tbe inaction or the Arab countries 
during tbe siege of West Beirut. 
But as a pragmatic matter, the Pal- 
estinian leaders are now making 
overtures for Arab support and co- 
operation in what officials call 
“tbe next phase” of tbe PLO’s exis- 
tence. This includes Egypt, which 
tbe Palestinians denounced strong- 
ly for the peace treaty it signed 
with Israel in 1979. 

Bitter Editraids 

In Egyptian circles there is a 
commitment to the policy of Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak to press the 
United States into accepting a new 
approach toward the Palestinians, 
specifically trying to move the 
Reagan administration toward ac- 
cepting the idea of Palestinian self- 
determination. 

Officials and the press in Cairo 
have expressed strong disenchant- 
ment with the role the United 
States has played during the Israeli 
invasion that began on June 6. The 
disaffection ranges from bitter edi- 
torials in the government-su- 
pervised press to dismay at the 

prass-rTinls Irtfl • 


Some recent editorials is 
Egypt's press sound very similar to 
Palestinian criticisms of tbe U.S. 
role, including the part played by 
Mr. Habib. There is growing criti- 
cism that the United States was 
not a genuine mediator during the 
Lebanese crisis but rather, as one 
Palestinian official pat it, “a repre- 
sentative of one of the sides in- 
volved — Israel. " 

“It was not a clean kind of nego- 
tiation,” the Palestinian said, refer- 
ring specifically to Mr. Habib’s re- 
fusal to deal directly with the PLO, 


which was apprised of his propos- 
als through intermediaries. 

Referring to the evacuation 
plan. The Egyptian Mail, an Eng- 
lish-language newspaper that is 
normally quite placid editorially, 
said on Saturday: “Can this be the 
‘success’ that in some absurd man- 
ner justifies Lebanon’s two and a 
half months of horror? Are those 
who de c l ar e that a solution has 
been found in the transfer of PLO 
headquarters-in-exfle from one 
Arab capital to another pulling our 
legs?” 


King Sobhuza II of Swaziland Dies, 
Had Ruled Tiny Kingdom Since 1921 

move could lead to tribal 
bloodshed. 


The Associated Press 

MBABANE, Swaziland — King 
Sobhuza Q of Swaziland, 83, the 
world’s oldest and longest-rcig 
monarch, died at his palace 
day, Swaziland Radio reported 
Sunday. 

King Sobhuza was crowned 
ruler of the tiny mountain king- 
dom in southern Africa an Dec. 
22, 1921. Court sources said he 
died of natural causes. 

His death was announced as 
Swaziland is at the center of a cri- 
sis over a decision by Mute-ruled 
South Africa to grant 2,100 square 
miles (3,360 square kilometers) 
claim ed by the Zulu tribe to the 
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King Sobhuza vowed to red aim 
Swazi territory held by South Afri- 
ca when he led the former British 
larotectorate to independence in 

King Sobhuza was hailed vari- 
ously as the Lion, tbe Great 
Mountain, the Mouth that Tells 
No Lies, The Sun and the M3ky 
Way by Ins 600,000 subjects. He 
was the first monarch to rule for 
more than 60 years since Queen 
Victoria of Britain, who died in 
1901- 

The king, who was bora July 22. 
1899. left more than 500 children. 



WORLD BRIEFS 


Spending Bill May Face Reagan Veto 

IHINGTON — ■ The Senate has oven 'final approval to a S14..- 
supplemental appropriations bin and adjourned for its Labor 
cess knowing that President Reagan might veto the legislation. 

L’li ■” _|..J f-irn ’ll" ' I A anti rh- 


PhffipCHabib 

“Seldom in the annals of history 
has one man demons trated as 
much ingenuity, persistence and 
perseverance in resolving an in- 
tractable problem as Ambassador 
Habib.” Sen. Percy said in a letter 
to the Nobel Institute. 

Evacuation 
From Beirut 
Is Under Way 

(Continued from Page 1) 

recoflXess rifles fired into the sea by 
Pales tinian fighters remaining in 
the city. Tbe repeated firing of die 
weapons was intended to show 
that they consider their departure 
from Beirut a political victory. 

Thousands of Lebanese and Pal- 
estinian residents of West Beirut 
braved the ear-splitting din and a 
hail of flying cartridge cases to line 
the . rubbish-strewn streets and 
watch the fighters pass. 

Israeli soldiers and members of 
the Christian Lebanese militia 
watched the first stage of the ex- 
odus from rooftops and behind the 
closed chain -link fence outside the 
port's bomb-damaged docks. 

About two hours after the trucks 
bearing the fighters appeared at 
the dock, tbe ferry rounded Beirut 
harbor’s cement breakwater and 
beaded into the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

On Sunday, one group of guer- 
rillas flew to Jordan from larnaca 
Airport and were greeted on arriv- 
al by King Hussein, who told 
them: “We have a long struggle 
"in in the 


WASHINGTON — The Senate'has given ‘final approval to a SI4.1- 
biflion 

Day recess ! „ „ 

The bilL which includes $350 million in aid to Latin America and the 
Caribbean, was passed Friday by a voice vote and sent to Mr. Reagan. 
David A. Stockman, the director of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get, said be will recommend a veto because the bill exceeds Mr. 
Reagan’s in* tmrtinns by $918 million in spending for social programs. 
Senate Republicans maintai n, however, that it provides $1.9 billion less 
fhfin Mr. Reagan asked. Tbe House approved die bill last Wednesday. 

■ The measure would permit programs in nearly every federal agency to 
operate until fiscal year ends Sept. 30. Several senate leaders have 
warned uniwii the bill is ap proved, Mr. Reagan is unlikely to win 
any financing for his Caribbean aid plan in the current fiscal year. 

China to Respect Hong Kong Status 

PEKING — An Chinese magazine said Sunday that tbe status 

quo in Hong Kong should be maintained until a peaceful agreement on 
the British colony’s future can be reac h ed. 

The Pngtish-ianpiiipi weekly Beijing (Peking) Review said, “The Chi- 
nese government holds that the issues should be peacefully resolved in 
an a ppro priate way when conditions are ripe, and that until then the 
status quo sho uld be maintained.” The article also referred to Macao, 
which is governed by Portugal. 

It said Hong Kong and Macao “will continue to play their due roles” 
after the problem of (heir status has been resolved. Diplomatic sources 
«t»id this that .they could retain their present social and eco- 

nomic systems if China takes them over. Britain’s 99-year lease on the 
New Territories, which-form 90 percent of Hong Kong’s land area, ex- 
pires on June 30, 1997. 

Marcos Hospitalized With Pneumonia 

MANILA — Political dissidents rallied Sunday to demand the resigna- 
turn of President Ferdinand E. Marcos, who was hospitalized with what 
doctors called mild pneumonia. 

Mr. Marcos, 64, checked into a hospital in suburban Quezon on Satur- 
day with chills, fever and a cough, two days after he appeared on nation- , 
al television to deny rumors that his health was fading. A medical bulle- 
tin said his condition was improving Sunday, and a presidential spokes- 
man said the ailment was “not likely” to affect Mr. Marcos’ plans lo visit ■ 
the United Stales next month. 

About 1,200 protesters denounced Mr. Marcos at a rally Sunday in 
Quezon and called for his resignation. The rally was held to protest the 
arrests of two militan t labor leaders accused of fomenting revolution. 

Pern State ol Emergency to Continue 

LIMA — President Fernando Bdaunde Terry, denouncing terrorism 
by political extremists, said Sunday a state of emergency would stay in 
force in lima until sabotage stopped. 

He said, however, he would not impose a curfew in the capital or call 
on the armed forces. 

The state of em ergency was imposed in lima and the adjacent port of 
G-allan after extremists blacked out the city Thursday night and attacked 
shops and official buildings. T-hna has been calm since Thursday night, 
but newspapers reported continued violence in tbe interior. 

Compflad From Agency Dispatches 


U.K. Denies Americans 
Fought for Argentina 


ahead. ... But we will win 
end.” 

In a rare public reference to the 
1970 fi ghting daring which the Jor- 
danian Army expelled the Palestin- 
ian guerrillas from Jordan, King 
Hussein said: “Whatever hap- 
pened in the past was a family af- 
fair.” 

In Baghdad, another group of 
fighters who arrived from I-arnaca 
on Sunday were met by Naim 
Haddad, a leading member of the 
ruling Ba’ath party, the Iraqi news 
agency reported. 

Al Larnnra, both groups had 
been seen off by Farouk Kad- 
doumi, the PLO foreign affairs 
spokesman, who told them: “This 
is the beginning of aimed struggle. 
Our fighters will continue to fight 
on all levels to gain a homeland. 

Lebanon’s postponed presiden- 
tial elections, meanwhile, were still 
scheduled to be hdd Monday, but 
Lebanese Christian political sourc- 
es in East Beirut acknowledged 
that, if anything, Lebanese 
Moslem politicians’ opposition to 
holding the election now “may 
have hardened rather than sof- 
tened” since the first attempt to 
hold them last Thursday was can- 
celed, 

A large number of Lebanese 
Moslem community leaders are 
opposed to the only presidential 
candidate, Bashir Gemayd, 34, the 
Christian Phalangist militia com- 
mander, and have threatened not 
to attend tbe parliamentary elec- 
tion to keep a quotum from form- 


"t, 


a move believed designed to 
stop Moslem politicians from at- 
tending meetings r egarding the 
election, Mr. GemayeTsimlitia on 
Sunday afternoon sealed off the 
only two crossing points from East 
Beirut, which they control, into the 
western sector of tbe city, where 
most of the Moslem leadership is 
based. The militia said no traffic 
would be allowed in until Monday 
afternoon. 

Also Sunday, Israeli troops re- 
stored electricity to West Beirut on 
Sunday for the first time since July 
4, except for a wceklong restora- 
tion that ended July 26. Lebanese 
officials said the Israelis' food 
blockade of West Beirut would be 
gradually lifted as the guerrillas 
evacuation gained mo mentum. 

There have been recent reports 
of extensive Israeli and Syrian 
troop movements in the mountains 
bordering both sides of the Bekaa 
Valley east of Beirut. 

An Israeli Army spokesman 
said. “I cannot confirm or deny 
redeployment or new deployments 
in the Bekaa” in conformance with 
Israeli Army policy. 

In Saturday’s and Sunday’s edi- 
tions of the independent newspa- 
per L’Orient-Le Jour, however, 
hundreds of Israeli tanks and ar- 
mored cars were reported to have 
descended the west wall of the val- 
ley to the floor since Friday. At the 
same time, travelers report that the 
Syrians are reinforcing their posi- 
tions at the base of the Anti-Leba- 
non mountain chain that forms the 
valley’s east wall with tanks, and 
have added more Lanky as well as 
additional large numbers of sur- 
face-to-air-missiles. to defenses 
along the border with Lebanon. 

Western military analysts have 
repeatedly stressed that the Syr- 
ians consider tbe Bekaa Valley the 
first line of their defense of their 
country and capital of Damascus, 
which is only 15 miles (24 .kilome- 


The Associated Press 

LONDON — Tbe Observer 
newspaper quoted a British soldier 
on Sunday as saying that U.S. mer- 
cenaries may have fought for Ar- 
gentina against British troops in 
the latter stages of the Falkland Is- 
lands conflict. . 

The Defense Ministry rejected 
the report and said the alleged 
mercenaries were more likely An- 
glo- Argentines with American ac- 
cents. 

The Observer, an independent 
weekly, quoted PvL Jeffrey Logan 
of the 3d Parachute Regiment as 
saying in an interview that he and 
other members of his company 
were convinced that two snipers 
captured during a 10-hour battle at 
Mount Longdon were U.S. nation- 
als and part of a mercenary force. 

Mount Longdon is fire miles 
(eight kilometers) outside Port 
Stanley and its capture was deci- 
sive in the British advance on the 
Falklands capital, which led to the 
Argentine surrender June 14. Sev- 
enteen British paratroops were 
lolled and 40 wounded in the bat- 
tle. 

The Observer quoted Pvt Logan 
as saying last week tbe two prison- 
ers spoke with “unmistakable 
American accents.” . 

Pvt Logan, 20, is still in a hospi- 
tal recovering from a hand wound. 

Although dressed in Argentine 
combat uniforms, the two cap- 
tured men apparently were carry- 
ing different weapons from the rest 
of the opposing Argentine force, 
induding U.S.-made telescopic 
sights, the newspaper said. 

According to the report, they 
said after being captured that the 
war was over for them “and that 
the British would, have to send 
them back to America.” 


The Observer said it was unclear 
what happened to the men after- 
ward. 

But, it said, there were uncon- 
firmed reports they were shot be- 
cause of their “truculent attitude” 
and because they took a number of 
British lives and were believed to 
have fired on stretcher-bearers car- 
rying the dead and wounded. 

A ministry spokesman said the 
report ^just doesn’t stand up. We 
have no knowledge of any incident 
as reported,” he said. 

The ministry spokesman said 
the more likely explanation was 
that the troops were U.S.-trained 
Anglo- Argentines serving in a 
crack Argentine unit named Spe- 
cialist 601. 

“There were people like that 
among prisoners taken, the spokes- 
man said. “They had American ac- 
cents and because they were a 
crack regiment they were equipped 
differentiy.” 

The newspaper also said that an- 
other explanation is that many of 
the Argentine defenders on the 
mount were from the Specialist 
601 unit, which probably con- 
tained many Anglo- Argentines 
who might well have been educat- 
ed as well as trained in the United 
States. 

In a separate report, the Observ- 
er said a secret Defease Ministry 
inquiry has revealed that a break- 
down in com on mi cation between 
the army and navy that caused a 
delay of two hours in disembark- 
ing Welsh Guards from the land- 
ing craft Sir Galahad may have 
been responsible for the 55 losses 
suffered by Britain in the Argen- 
tine air attack on Bluff Cove on 
June8. 

The Defense Ministry spokes- 
man said no such inquiry existed. 


U.S. Seeks Secure Lebanon, 
Solution lor the Palestinians 


(Coutimed Irani Page 1) 
Moslem leaders agreed to permit 
his election. He was forced to back 
down. 

Because of the likely problems 
ahead, Mr. Shultz and other offi- 
cials have indicated that the Unit- 
ed States intends to proceed with 
diplomatic initiatives on the 
broader Palestinian issue while 
withdrawal of foreign forces from 
Lebanon remains incomplete. 
“There’s obviously some connec- 
tion between them, but they are 
separate issues,” Mr. Shultz said 
Friday. 

One obvious pitfall is Egyptian 
and Arab resistance to negotia- 
tions with Israel while Israeli 
troops remain in Lebanon. Anoth- 
er is that military crises within 
Lebanon may tend to dominate 
Washington policy-making at the 
expense of the Palestinian ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Shultz 1 ideas on the Pales- 
tinian issue, as suggested by such 
bints as are now available, indude 
the broadening of the autonomy 
nego t ia t ions for the West Bank 
and Gaza by the inclusion of wide- 
ly accepted Palestinian representa- 
tives as negotiators for the inhabit- 
ants. Tins was envisaged at . Camp 
David but never developed. 

Even without a fresh U.S. deter- 
mination on this point, direct Pal- 
estinian involvement probably 
would be essential to former prog- 
ress in the autonomy negotiations. 
U.S. officials dealing -with, the 
problem say Egypt is now much 


tmians in tbe negotiations than be- 
fore the invasion of Lebanon. 

A crucial question is Israeli in- 
tentions regarding the West Bank 
and Gaza. There has been no indi- 
cation that defeat of the PLO is 
making the government of Prime 
Minister Menarbem Begin more 
flexible in the occupied territories. 
Defense Minister Arid Sharon 
wants to move settlers into the ter- : 
ritories at an intensified pace, and 
Mr. Begin reportedly wants to an- ; 
nex them Mien the time is right. 

If these attitudes persist, Mr.^ 
Shultz* ideas are likely to meet" 
strong Israeli resistance. MrJ? 
Shultz, saying he was quoting Mrji 
Reagan's views, spoke out against 
expansion of West Bank settle 7 ' 
meats. But such statements frori ! 
Washington have done nothing f? 
deter. Israeli setdements policy 
the past. •* 

Regarding the future of tbe P ? 
estinian movement, U.S. inle'y 
gence is already reporting effc* 
to create new centers of leaderif 
oa the West Bank, in Syria, an& 
the remaining Palestinians^ 
Beirut and elsewhere in tbe MS 
East. The PLO chairman, Y s 
Arafat, may find it more dif? 
to control an even more fra gf 
ed Palestinian diaspora. f 

Some emerging leaders sjj 
relatively moderate, but Oth 
likely to be radical. M 
Arab governments fear j 
radteatizatioh af- PafestiB 
meats, which is among th* 
for keeping their distance 
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Washington — Seam™ of 

State George P.ShvHz bad a width 
ranging review bfUJLrpoBcy 
toward the Soviet Union on Satur- 
day with. 10 govemnanenl ftffMot* 
ana seven otsde expects; including. 
iwofg^ ^ca^gwsofdrfeM e, 

aboard am. and lasted through 
the loach hour, was Mr. Shultz's 
Cabinet coHeague and former 
Bechtd Ccap. associate. Defease 
Seaetaiy Qupar W. Weinberger. 

The meeting was Mr. Sfanltcfr 
second lengthy foreign policy re- 
view since lie was cannnned as 
secretary of state on. July IS. On. 
July 17, be convened a snmUrses- 
son involving Hany A. Ki^nger, 
the former secretary .of state, and 
two other outndees as well as gov- 
ernment officials. The subject was 
U&policy in the Middle East 

It is Hkdv that additional meet- 
ings of this land will be held to 
assess Other wrtennarimuil ques- 
tions, officials said. 

A State Department Ksfof parti- 
cipants suggested that Mr. Shultz 
initially is seeking advice on policy 
toward the Soviet Union primarily 
from' establishment conservatives 
with experience in government 

The only exception on the list 
was Norman Podnoretz, the editor 


of CtimraortuY magazine, who 
has bear outside the government 
an d,- at times, outside the Washing- 
ton consensus. ' 


The other outside participants, 
Harold 


according to . the list, were 
- Brown and Donald Rumsfeld, for- 
mer secretaries of defense; Peter 
G. Peterson, a found commerce 
secretary; Brent Scowcroft, a re- 
tired general and former national 
security adviser; William g. Hy- 
land,; a former deputy assistant 
■ secretary of state for national se- 
curity; and Helmut Sonnenfeldt, a 
former State Department coun- 
selor. - 


. In additi o n to Mr. Weinberger, 
the governmental participants fist- 


ed by the State 
James L. Buddi 


pants 
sent were 
-.Buckley, the State Do- 
it counselor; Richard .R. 
the assistant secretary of 
state for European affairs; Ken- 
neth W. Dam, the deputy secretary 
of state-designate; Rear Adm. 
Jonathan T. Howe, the State De- 
• partment director of pofitico-mili- 
tazy affairs; Robert G McFariane, 
the deputy national security 
adviser, Hairy S. Bowen, a Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency official; 
Waller J. Stoessd Jr ^ the on; 
deputy secretary of stale; 


Wallis, the undersecretary of state- 
designate for economic affairs; 
and Paul D. Wolfowitz, the Slate 
Department’s policy planning di- 
rector. 



Reagan May Pay Price for His Tax Bill Victory 


Bipartisan Politics Breed Disaffection Among Some Former Loyalists 


By Lou Cannon 

Washington Post Service 

SANTA BARBARA, Calif. — 
Outwardly, it is a time of triumph 
for (he White House, a time in 
which the president's men outdo 
one another in proclaiming the 
leadership qualities, persuasive, 
powers and economic foresight of 
Ronald Reagan. 

As the opening of the 1982 mid- 
term election campaign approach- 
es, Mr. Reagan is finally basking 
in the glow of good news on the 
economic front, potentially the 
economic recovery that he and 
those around him have long pre- 
dicted. Peace seems at hand, at 
least temporarily, in the Middle 
East. Mr. Reagan’s sharply defined 
image as a conservative partisan 
has been blunted by his effective 
use of coalition politics to achieve 
an unprecedented victory. 

“It’s a tremendously important 
win for him," said Janies A. Baker 
3d, chief of staff and one of the 
principal architects of the victory. 
*Tt moves him into the campaign 
in a strong position." 

Nevertheless, there are signs, as 
Mr. Reagan settles down on his 
ranch for two weeks of vacation, 
that all is not as well with the 
Reagan White House as it appears 
on the surface. 

Surveys taken for Republican 
candidates show that Mr. Reagan 


though outward expressions of U 
are more muted now than they 
have been in many months. Wide- 
spread resignations and chang es in 
the White House staff and Cabinet 
are anticipated after the Nov. 2 
elections. 

Most of all, there are nagring 
worries among otherwise loyalRa- 
publicans that Mr. Reagan's tax 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


bQl victoiy may prove to be a txou- 
ln embracing tax 


bling triumph, 
increases he had previously op- 
posed, Mr. Reagan for the first 
time raised doubts about his con- 
stancy of purpose among the rank- 
and-file conservatives who long 
have provided the vital core of his 


support 

“Emotionally, they always knew 
that Ronald Reagan was theirs. 


has lost much of his appeal to the 
ho flocked 


Secretary of State GeorgeP. Sbuftz meeting the press last week. 


blue-collar voters who flocked to 
his banner in 1980. An undercur- 
rent of dissension remains in the 
White House leadership tea m , 


Now, they’re not so sure," an ad- 
ministration aide said. Even a 
White House official who is other- 
wise enthusiastic about Mr. 
Reagan's victoiy acknowledges: 
“A little of the glitter has been 
tarnished.” 

The problem is not with Repub- 
lican conservatives alone. 

On Monday the president will 
fly to Los Angeles to address 
wealthy Republicans on behalf of 
the Senate candidacy of Pete Wil- 
son, the former San Diego mayor 
who is generally considered a mod- 
erate. Mr. WDson, who leads his 
Democratic opponent. Gov. Ed- 
mund G. Brown Jr., in the polls, 
opposed the tax bilL Gov, Brown 
favored it. The irony of Mr. 


Reagan's position has not been 
lost among California politicians. 

“What does Ron say on the 
campaign trail?" asked a veteran 
Republican political operative. 
“I'm sure he'll think of something 
because he always does. But it’s 
going to be hard to urge that a Re- 
publican Congress is needed to put 
over the president's program when 
all those Democratic congressmen 
are waving their little thank-you 
notes from the president." 

The reference was to the letters 
that Mr. Reagan, in response to a 
demand from House Speaker 
Thomas P. O'Neill Jr., Democrat 
of Massachusetts, promised to 
write to every congressman who 
voted for the tax bill. 

In fact, the coalition the presi- 
dent assembled last week is not — 
for Mr. Reagan — quite as un u s ual 
or unprecedented as either sup- 
porters or opponents of the bill 
have wnflinl{ » Ttfd 

During his first term as gover- 
nor of California, for instance, Mr. 
Reagan collaborated with assem- 
bly speaker Jesse Unruh, then the 
most powerful Democrat in Cali- 


fornia^ to push through a record 
itb ram 


many progressive fea- 


lax bill wi 
hires. 

. A White House official said that 
Mr. Reagan has been trying to 
practice coalition politics this year, 
too, ever since he Drought together 
the congressional leaders of what 
he called “the Gang of IT' in an 
unsuccessful effort to work out a 
budget compromise earlier this 
year. The difference last week, the 


official added, was that it was the 
first time the House Democratic 
leadership responded. 

What is really different this time 
is the extent of the Republican de- 
fection, which includes 89 House 
members, some prominent candi- 
dates like Mr. Wilson and almost 
every important conservative or- 
ganization in the country. 

Whatever the problems with the 
conservatives, the White House 
staff leadership argues that the 
pluses in Mr. Reagan's victory far 
outweigh any minuses. 

They point out that Mr. Reagan 
is seen as a decisive leader even by 
many who oppose his policies and 
that he reinforced this image by 
winning the tax bill fight They say 
that he has shown he puts country 
above party, a quality that most 
Americans want in their president. 

And finally, they say, the victoiy 
has given him the ability to unite 
with those who imposed mm as de- 
feat would never rave done. 

Ultimately, the political wisdom 
of Mr. Reagan’s coalition course is 
likely to be determined outside 
Washington — on Wail Street and 
in the economically hard-hit 
Northeast and Midwestern states 
whose congressional delegations 
overwhelmingly supported the tax 
bill. 

The White House is openly tak- 
ing credit for last week’s stock 
market rise and interest rate 
downswing — and Mr. Reagan is 
certain to get the blame if the mar- 
ket collapses and interest rates 
start moving up again. 
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Pentagon 5- Year Plan Aims to Sustain a Conventional War 
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By Richard Halloran 

New YoHcTbna Service 

WASHINGTON —The Defease 
Department has begun a five-year, 
J 1 00-billion prog ram intended to 
double and eventually triple the 
ability of the armed forces to sus- 
tain themselves in combat, accord- 
ing to senior departmental offi- 
cials: 
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- Today, military leaders said, the 
forces could fight for about 30 
days before starting to run out of 
flmmrniiti rm, weapons and critical 
supplies. Moreover, the services 
lack the planes and particularly 
the ships to sustain a sufficient 
flow of supplies to combat zones. 

Tf we had to go to war tins af- 
ternoon, even n war. the size of 
Vietnam,” ynid an officer with long, 
combat experience, “J don't, see 
how we coiud do iL” 

In a global war with the_ Soviet 
Union, several senior officers said 
in reemt conversations, the presi- 
dent might thus be confronted 
within a month With the choice of 
surrendering or resorting to node- 
ar weapons m desperation. ■ 
Despite their ambitious plans, 


the defense officials doubt that the 
goals can be reached, became bat- 
tle consumption rates have sky- 
rocketed and because buying sup- 
plies lacks the political appeal of 
ordering glamorous ships and 
planes, which visibly create jobs. 

2^)00 Toes a Day 

Recent Pentagon studies show 
that American forces in World 
War I ennromed an average of 65 
unis of mat Arid a day; in World 
War n that was up to 675 tons; in 
Vietnam it soared to 1,000 tons. In 
the Middle East war of 1973, Israel 
burned up 2,000 tons a day. 

About half the consumption in a 
am ent war, officers said, would 
be for mobile forces in armored 
personnel carriers, tanks and air- 
craft Higher rates of fire and the 
need to replace more weapons 
canse the increase: 


to the Gulf through the Suez Canal 
but only two-thuds the distance 
around Africa or from the West 
Coast 


Die nriHtaxy officers also point- 
ed out that the -British campaign 
against Argentina over Lhe Falk- 
land Inlands required 98 ships just 
to sustain a relatively small opera- 
tion. They noted that that battle 
was JUNO miles from home,- the 
same distance from the East Coast ' 


An experienced general summed 

it up: “in malting war, amateurs 
talk about tactics. The real profes- 
sionals faflr about logistics and sus- 
tainability because that's where 
wars are won.” 

Escalation Assmed 

After the war in Vietnam, bud- 
get cuts precluded rebuilding 
stockpiles burned up during that 
conflict Die Carter administra- 
tion's military strategy, therefore, 
anticipated a short conventional 
war in Europe that would escalate 
to a nuclear exchange within 
weeks. 

In contrast, the Reagan adminis- 
tration envisions a protracted con- 
ventional worldwide war against 
the Soviet Union. Military strateg- 
ists think that Soviet military plan- 
ners believe the United States 
would run out of ammunition in a 
war of attrition and then quit 
rather than employ nuclear weap- 
ons. 


officials asserted, the United 
States most rebuild its stocks of 
war supplies and refurbish the in- 
dustrial base to produce the muni- 
tions needed to stay in the field 
against the Soviet Union in pro- 
longed hostilities. 

The Defense Department’s basic 
policy on msmining a convention- 
al war was outlined in Defense 
Guidance, a classified five-year 
plan intended to proride strategic 
direction to the military services. 
The document said U.S. capability 
for sustaining combat “should be 
at least equivalent to that of the 
Warsaw Pact.” 

BuB^v Ordered 


the industrial base that produces 
munitions and supplies must be re- 
built, although it aid not say spe- 
cifically how that was lobe accom- 

Pl" 


Poll in U.S. Finds 
Lack of Knowledge 


U.S.-Soviet Grain Pact 


On pipeline Stand Is Applauded by Block 


New York Tones Service 


Consequently, administration 


The military services were in- 
structed to bund up “a minimum 
of 60 days at combat sustainability 
in all theaters and at sea by the 
end of fiscal-year 1987." 

But, Defense Guidance said, the 
objectives are probably fiscally 
unattainable” within the next five 
years. Thus, the services were in- 
structed to set a balanced set at 
minim nni goals that could be 
achieved. 

In addition, the document said. 


It said that by 198S, industry 
should be able to turn out supplies 
to raise the stockpile of munitions 
to a 60-day consumption level and 
other war supplies to a 30-day level 
within a year. By 1987, it said, in- 
dustry should be able to raise the 
munitions stockpile to 90 days and 
other supplies to 60 days within a 
year. A 180-day level was the goal 
by the end of 10 years. 

The Reagan administration, 
since coming to office, has doubled 
its requests for amm unition. It has 
also, continuing a move begun by 
the Carter ad minis tration, doubled 
the capacity of the Military Sealift 
Command to transport weapons, 
fuel, food and supplies to the Gulf. 

And for airlifts. Congress ap- 
proved last week, after a bitter po- 
litical fight, the purchase of 50 new 
C-5 Galaxy air transports and 44 
K.C-10 cargo and tanker planes, 
it win be 


NEW YORK — Only half of 
those questioned in a poll had 
heard or read of the UJ3. effort to 
block construction of a natural-gas 
pipeline from Siberia to Western 
Europe and only 33 percent of all 
resptuidents could describe the 
U.S. position accurately. 


The U.S. stand is supported by 
48 percent of Americans familiar 
the pohev. according to a 


Wli 


Gallup Poll released Saturday. 


The poll showed opinion divid- 
ed along partisan lines, with Re- 
publicans endorsing the govern- 
ment position 67 percent to 27 per- 
cent, and Democrats opposing it, 
S3 percent to 34 percent 


But it will Be five years before all 
are in service. 


The questions asked refer to the 
U.S. refusal to allow the Western 
European allies to use Unli- 
censed te chnical equipment in 
bnflding the pipeline. The mam 
perceived disaorantagp of the UJS. 
position is the Haraagp it has 
caused in relations with me allies. 


By David Hoffman 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Agriculture 
Secretary John R. Block says the 
acceptance by the Soviet Union of 
President Reagan's offer of a one- 
year extension of its agreement to 
buy grain from the United States 
may permit a “rebuilding” of the 
diminished U.S. shar e of the Soviet 
grain market 

The Soviet acceptance was deliv- 
ered Friday in a written message to 
the U.Sl Embassy in Moscow. It 
will be the second extension of .the 
five-year grain sale agreement first 
negotiated in 1975. That agree- 
ment was interrupted partially by 
President Jimmy Carta’s Jan. 4. 

1980, grain embargo in response to 
the Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
s tan. 

Mr. Reagan campaigned against 
that embargo and lifted it in April, 

1981, but hrs dedsion on renewing 
the long-term agreement was com- 
plicated by the start of martial law 
in Poland in December. 


Mr. Block, who had lobbied 
hard wi thin the adminis tration for 
another one-year extension, said 
Friday that the Kremlin’s accept- 
ance Still allow America’s farmers 
to continue rebuilding this import- 
ant market, which was thrown 
away to our competitors during 
the partial embargo imposed on 
U.S. agricultural subs to the Soviet 
Union in January, 1980.” 


The agreement obligates Mos- 
cow to buy 6 milli on metric tons of 
grain annually and allows it to 
purchase up to 8 milli on additional 
tons without permission from the 
United States. 


While taking a hard Kne against 
the Soviet Union because of the 
crackdown in Poland, the Reagan 
administration has angered Euro- 
pean allies by attempting to block 
the sale of U.S. technology and 
parts for a planned Soviet natural 
gas pipeline to Western Europe at 
the same time it has sought to in- 
crease grain trade with Moscow. 
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People who only have an average in- 
volvement with technical products 
invariably react to rising energy costs 
-by cutting down on everything -on 
performance, on safety and.on com- 
fort People who are more knowledge- 
able take a much more far-sighted 
view: to achieve motoring economy 
they invest in a technology which . 
doesn’t force them to make any un- 
necessary sacrifices: BMW’s in-line 
6-cylinders. 

This engine in combination with the 
5-speed overdrive transmission (320, 
323i models) provides the ideal basis, 
on the one hand, for speedy, safe 
and comfortable motoring. And on the 
other, tor developing a new driving 
technique which saves fuel where it 
really counts: in congested town . 
traffic. . 


The diagrams show the result of an 
energy consumption test based on 
3 styles of driving. Just compare them 
with the way you drive. 


spud 



direction 


and therefore at its optimum level 
of fuel consumption. In addition, fast 
acceleration enables the driver to 
change up into thehigher, fuel-sparing 
gears more quickly. 

And that can have a further decisive 
effect on fuel economy. Because if in 
Variant 1 you change up at 5000 rpm 
instead of 2000 rpm, you w III increase 
fuel consumption by about 15%. 


Because it’s well known that even with 
a heavy load it has the power reserves 
to ensure smooth tunning and com- 
fortable motoring at low revs without 
straining the engine or causing undue 


noise. 


W00 km 
16 


Variant 1: powerful acceleration to the 
maximum test speed (60 km/h, 

37 mph) in the shortest time, followed 
by constant cruising at that speed. 
Variant 2 : moderate acceleration be- 
yond the test speed and then deceler- 
ation to the required Speed. 

Variant 3: weak acceleration to the test 


si 




i 


riant 1 produced the most favour- 
able fuel consumption figures. 

Die human factor affects everythin g - Because here the engine is operating 


BMW's in-line 6-cylinders: the engine 

created for the new style of driving . 

If a motorist who has some understand- 
ing of technical arid physical relation- 
ships wants to drive with maximum 
fuel economy and the traffic conditions 
allow him, then he will accelerate 
quickly with the accelerator roughly 
three-quarters down and change up 
at tow revs - at approx. 2000 rpm. 
This style of driving in turn capitalises 
on The overall qualities of a BMWJn- 


1 11.64— 




2. gear 


S B 




3, gw 


Is especially beneficial at high speeds 
and over long distances, where it 
also contributes to even smoother 
running. 

So a test drive in the BMW 320 or 323i 
doesn’t simply introduce you to a new 
and fascinating form of motoring. 

It also confirms an age-old truth: even 
when you're trying to economise, it 
always pays to reject the cheap alter- 
native. 


4. gear 

5. gear 
(ovBrdrtve) 



Lass than halt 
thaiuel ^ 
consumption 


BMW cars. 

The BMW range of fine automobiles: 
the ultimate in performance, comfort 
and safety. 


The 5-soeed overdrive transmission 
increases these advantages even 
further. 

The 5th gear already improves fuel 
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The Case for 'Hardheaded’ Detente 


Poblidu>d With Hie Nr» York Tlmoi and The WMhutgUM Port 


A First Step in Beirut. . . 

From THE WASHINGTON POST 


The beginning of the departure of the 
whole Beirut PLO apparatus from Lebanon 
represents in tbe first instance the freeing of a 
captive city from two months of terror. The 
PLO made the city an involuntary battle- 
ground; Israeli guns did most of the damage 
to it: a deadly “partnership." Its ending wffl 
give the long-differing and immensely re- 
sourceful Lebanese the opportunity to start 
restoring die life that had made Beirut the 
most engaging and lively dty in the Arab 
world. All those who are m a position to help 
the Lebanese in reconstruction — not just in 
Beirut bat in the countryside — shmi|H turn 
promptly and generously to the task. 

“Departure Day," as it is formally called in 
the plan ending the Beirut siege, is also a sig- 
nal event in the Ufe of Lebanon. It means, 
evidently, the beginning of the end of the 
hostile foreign occupation force that the PLO 
has been for nearly a decade. The removal of 
the' PLO leaves two other foreign armies on 
Lebanese sol, Syria’s and Israel’s. Fortunate- 
ly there seems to be a widespread determina- 
tion to remove them, in time, as wdL If that 
is done, Lebanon will be faced with the chal- 
lenge — running its own affairs — that has 
proved exceptionally burdensome in the past. 
An early test of Lebanon's capacity for har- 
nessing its disparate Christian and Moslem 
communities may come as soon as today, 
when the parliament is scheduled to select a 
new president. The one announced candi- 
date, the Christian leader Bashir Gemayel, 
has in effect campaigned for Moslem support 
or at least tolerance by keefmg at arm’s 
length from his erstwhile Israeli patrons dur- 
ing brad's most recent invasion. 

The PLO could hardly have been expected 
to accept the ignominy of a forced departure 
and loss of its single military platform with- 
out seeking some political cover. This it has 
done by parading its endurance in battle and 
its intent to continue its struggle. To which 
responsible people can say: If you continue 
your struggle, it must be by political means 
— find a political course that is reasonable 
and realistic. Whether the PLO can hold to- 
gether in the conditions of its new dispersion 
and speak effectively for its constituency and 
cause remains to be seen. So far, for instance, 
it has not even managed to address the ques- 
tion of the awful agpny it inflicted on its Leb- 
anese hosts. That should come even before 
the question of accepting IsraeL 

For brad, in turn, must come tbe question 


of putting into effect the commitments to the 
Palestinians that it accepted at Camp David. 
There is a braised, almost defiant tone to 
many Israeli pronouncements these days, in 
part perhaps a reaction to foreign criticism OF 
its Lebanese operation. 

The fact is. however, that most other coun- 
tries have endorsed at least implicitly some 
though not all of brad’s purposes in Leba- 
non: to secure brad’s border, to rout the 
PLO, to restore Lebano n . Israel is a lot less 
isolated than it may fed at the moment Its 
friends, especially the United States, must 
point this out to brad by way of obtaining 
its cooperation in the difficult diplomatic 
stages to follow. The decimation of the PLO 
as a fighting force has a special meaning here. 
The Begin government may be tempted to see 
it as opening the way to full Israeli absorp- 
tion of the west Bank. Others will see it, cor- 
rectly. as reducing the risk for Israel in walk- 
ing the Camp David path further. 

On the United States inevitably falls its 
own mission of leadership. One part of it has 
already been discharged with consummate 
skill by Philip Habib, who arranged the de- 
parture process that got under way Saturday. 
It is largely thanks to him that a role for 
American troops has been found that is at 
once useful, giving American diplomacy a 
place in subsequent phases, and limited, 
arousing minimal resistance at home. Tbe 
French and Italians are also participating 
responsibly in the multinational force over- 
seeing the FLO’S evacuation from Beirut. 

The president and bis new secretary of 
state have been moving cautiously but steadi- 
ly and saying the right things. Mr. Shultz has 
secured new commitments from Israel’s and 
Syria's foreign ministers promising the with- 
drawal of their countries* armies from Leba- 
non. These pledges do not end all danger of 
an Israeh-Syrian partition or condominium 
but they point in the right direction. 

Mr. Reagan has confirmed Ins intent to 
stay true to his predecessor’s Camp David 
promise to tty to resolve the Palestinian issue 
“in all its aspects." This falls shut of the im- 
mediate American endorsement of Palestini- 
an “self -determination" that Egyptian Presi- 
dent Mubarak is urging. Still, the important 
thing is that the United States, with its 
friends, sees tbe opportunities the Israeli in- 
vasion has created for treating in a careful, 
deliberate and unflinching way the root cause 
of the Arab-Isradi dispute. 


. . . and the Next Goal 

From THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Philip Habib surely deserves the good 
night’s sleep that Secretary Shultz prescribed 
for him, and far more. But it Cannot be 
enough for the PLO finally to pull out of 
Beirut AD the foreign armies must soon be 
induced to pull out of all of Lebanon. There 
are other, larger goals for American policy in 
the Middle East, but until the outriders leave 
it will be hard to pursue any of them. If it is 
inhuman to expect more from Habib, Presi- 
dent Reagan must quickly find another 
master negotiator. 

Israel has paid heavily as its war rims wid- 
ened. No doubt there is hypocrisy in condem- 
nation of Israeli violence on the part of coun- 
tries that have been mute abort PLO vio- 
lence. Israelis must read with exquisite inter- 
est that some West German newspapers 
describe their invasion as a “war of extermi- 
nation." Nonetheless, there is world anguish 
over the civilian casualties, anguish that has 
not yet exacted its full political price. 

Whatever the extenuating arguments, Isra- 
el said initially that its forces would advance 
only 23 miles into southern Lebanon. Now 
they are virtually all over Lebanon. The long- 
er they stay, the closer their alliance with the 
Maronite Christian forces becomes. And the 
closer that bond, the harder it will be to settle 
the older, deeper problem, the intramu- 
ral Lebanon problem. 

Though Lebanon is predominantly 
Moslem, even its Moslem population consists 


of different factions. Though the Maronites 
are the largest group among the Christian mi- 
nority, there are also Arm enian and Greek 
Orthodox Christians. And even the Maron- 
ttes are divided by clans, maintaining sepa- 
rate private armies. 

If an acceptable neutral state and army 
could be established, the Israelis and Syrians 
would have a lot less at risk and might be 
coaxed into tearing. That is one reason for 
tbe United States to press ahead quickly with 
negotiations. 

There is a second reason: the need to find a 
way to meet the permanent aspirations of the 
Palestinians. The PLO may be leaving, but 
until the foreign soldiers are gone, progress 
on this larger Palestinian question win proba- 
bly be impossible. Shultz may hope for move- 
ment through rerival of the Camp David au- 
tonomy talks. Yet even if Israel is willing to 
talk while Lebanon remains in fragments, 
Egypt has already said it is not 

Getting the foreign troops out will require 
intense attention and the diplomacy of Habib 
or an equally adept successor. The obvious, 
appealing vehicle for such diplomacy is relief. 
There is blame enough to go around for its 
misery. Arabs and Israelis. Europeans and 
Americans should all share in a massive re- 
construction effort. That effort cannot only 
rebuild homes but also proride the basis for 
rebuilding a viable Lebanese government — 
and sending all the foreign troops borne. 


Other Editorial Opinion 


U.S. Nuclear Policy 

Not for the first time. President Reagan’s 
Washington has succeeded in simultaneously 
frightening and confusing friends and ene- 
mies alike over the future direction of Ameri- 
can nuclear policy. 

If tbe Reagan administration is seriously 
intent on encouraging a belief that nuclear 
war can be won. then it is on treacherous 
ground. Both America and Russia already 
have excessively large nuclear arsenals. To 
suggest that by adding to those arsenals a 
position can be created whereby victory is as- 
sured, is madnes s. 

Obviously the clock cannot be turned back 
to a pre-nuaear period. What is needed is not 


Hi-thought-out saber-rattling but constant 
pressure for successful arms limitation talks 
coupled with deterrence at the lowest possi- 
ble level of arms spending." 

— The Times (London). 

Predictably, the leaked Reagan master plan 
[has] been condemned as mad. Such reactions 
are understandable. Nevertheless, truth to 
tell, they miss the point. The whole theory of 
mutual deterrence depends on both sides be- 
lieving that the other might actually be mad 


enough to push the button. Those not actual- 
ly responsible for mawtaiTiing the peace can 
comfortably rage against this awesome logic 
[bet] sweet reason basso tar failed to find a 
better way. 

— The Telegraph (London). 


AUG. 23: FROM OUR PACES 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1907: Filipino Unrest 

PARIS — Today's editorial in the Herald 
reads: “Some uneasiness has been created in 
Manila by the flaunting of the revolutionary 
flag in native gatherings and processions of 
late. This uneasiness is not altogether ground- 
less. The Filipinos are a somewhat excitable 
race with an overwhelming idea of their own 
capabilities and a rudimentary respect for 
law and order. It would be the height of im- 
prudence for the American authorities to 
wink at the recurring display of seditious em- 
blems and to permit tbe Independista dema- 
gogue to indulge in inflammatory harangues. 
A meeting of American residents has been 
called to devise a way of combating the thinly 
veiled revolutionary movement" 


1932: Hitler’s Policy 

PARIS — Today's editorial in the Herald 
reads: “The announcement of a Hitler for- 
eign policy to be based* upon alleged racial 
affinities, with propaganda in Holland and 
Scandinavia as a prelude to it, will be 
received as a decidedly amusing item of news. 
Tbe anti-Semitic aspect of Hitlerism has been 
duly discounted in Germany by Nazi leaders 
as an appeal for votes to a medieval-minded 
peasantry. Tbe ‘Aryanism’ of tbe movement 
is stiQ safer, because tbe term is so elastic that 
if it means anything linguistically it means 
nothing racially. A scientific survey of the 
German Naas would almost certainly ex- 
clude Herr Hitler himself from the company 
of the Nletzschean-decL” 
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First of tv*o articles. 

N EW YORK — Foreign Minister 
Gaude Cheysson of France 
recently that the United States 
and its Western European allies were 
moving ominously toward a “progres- 
sive divorce," explaining that, “We 
no longer speak the same language.” 
Mr. Cheysson was specifically ad- 
dressing the dispute over tbe Soviet 
pipeline, but his fundamental point 
was both profound and troubling. 

There are sharp differences over 
how the West should deal with the 
Soviet Union. Ironically, those real 
differences are clouded by widely 
differing perceptions of one French 
word borrowed by Americans: 
detente. 

The debate over detente has be- 
come so charged with emotion that 
substance gives way to semantics. 

To many Americans, detente has 
become a dirty word, virtually syno- 
nymous with appeasement To most 
Europeans, it is a good word. To 
them it describes a period in the early 
and middle 1970s when tensions be- 
tween East and West were lessened 
and when there was more trade, more 
contact some liberalization in East- 
ern Europe, and, above aQ, a reduced 
danger of nuclear war. 

American critics of detente, by 
contrast loot with horror at all the 
Soviet advances of tbe last decade. 
They see Soviet attainment of superi- 
ority in land-based nuclear weapons, 
an extension of Soviet domination 
over Southeast Asia, Angola, 
Ethiopia, Yemen, inroads into Latin 
America, the brutal oppression of Af- 
ghanistan and the cruel scuffing out 


By Richard M. Nixon 


of Poland's flickers of freedom. This, 
they say, proves d&tente a costly fail- 
ure. They argue, correctly, that the 
Soviet leaders lie, cheat, steal and are 
out to impose their oppre ssi ve system 
on tbe whole world, and from this 
they conclude that the only safe 
course is to restore UK nuclear supe- 
riority, cut back contacts and attempt 
to strangle the Soviet Union econom- 


This argument misses the point of 
detente, it misreads histoiy and it 
would deprive the West of some of 
our most potent weapons in the East- 
West struggle. 

The failure was not of detente but 
rather of tbe management of detente 
by U.S. poln^-makers. 

First, let us be dear about what 
detente is and is not There are two 
concepts of detente, which I call 
hardheaded and softheaded. 

Softheaded detente — the willowy, 
handwringing, flower-power kind — 
is not a policy at all, in the sense that 
a policy is a formula for tbe nsc of 
power. When 1 speak of d&tente I 
mttan the }mrAhnc>A*A land : detente 
with deterrence. Ibis is based on a 
strength of arms and strength of will 
sufficient to blunt the threat of Soviet 
blackmail, combined with a mixture 
of prospective rewards for good be- 
havior and penalties far bad behavior 
that gives the Soviet Union a real in- 
centive for moderation. Softheaded 
detente — appeasement in disguise — 
invites Soviet expansion by reducing 
its cost Hardheaded detente raises 
the cost of adventurism and thus en- 


courages the Russians to negotiate. 

As we practiced it in the earfy 
1970s, tins hardheaded detente 
worked. During that period, no one. 
nation was lost to tbe Soviet bloc. 
Under pressure from us, die Soviet 
Union retreated from its attempt to 
establish a nuclear submarine base at 
Genfuegos in Cuba, it backed away 
from its support of India’s attempt to 
gobble up West Pakistan, it aban- 
doned its threat to send Soviet forces 
into the Middle East during -the 
Arab- Israeli war of 1973. 

On May 8, 1972, on the eve of zny 
first summit meeting with then-Gen- 
eral Secretary Brezhnev, I ordered the 
bombing and mining of Haiphong, in 
North Vietnam. Those who did not 
understand hardheaded detente 
thought it would torpedo the summit 
They were wrong. It strengthened my 
hand and helped pave the way for a 
broad range of agreements. This 
hardheaded detente is not a love af- 
fair. It does not mean that we and the 
Soviet Union agree. Rather, it means 
that we profoundly disagree. What it 
provides is a means of peacefully re- 
solving those disagreements that can 
be resolved, and of living with those 
that cannot. 

I have had more extensive personal 
AeaKng* with the top Soviet leader- 
ship than any other American presi- 
dent. Mr. Brezhnev and 1 held three 
summit meetings — in 1972, 1973 
and 1974. He and I regularly clinked 

smiled at one another in 
public. We became, at times, quite 


cordial in private. But we also bar- 
gained hard, and neither of 05 
edthe other to give upjmythmgof 
substance out of. sheer good wik JJ 
recognized that our two countries 
were locked in competition, andeacb 
of us was determined to protect im 
own country’s interests, winch made 
it mutually advantageous wr us » 
compromise or otherwise resolve an 
infli vpMing range of our competing m- 
terests. . 

Our central cpmmon interest was 
to ensure that our differences 
lead us into a shooting war. With 
tragic frequency, wars result from 
miscalculation. We were able to re- 
duce that danger. 

Many critics of detente lead to re- 
gard UK-Soviet relations as a zero- 
sum exercise: to suppose that a gam 
for one can be achieved only at tbe 
expense of the other. But this is not 
so. Property conceived and balanced 
arms limitations can benefit both 
sides. Expansion of trade, on a strict- 
ly nonsubsidized, businesslike basis, 
pan benefit both sides. Preventing 
war through miscalculation can bene- 
fit both rides. 

■From the VS. standpoint, detente 
has an added advantage: It is a 
BTMflns not only of avoiding armed 
conflict but also of engaging the Sovi- 
et Union in those fields in which, the 
United States bas an overwhelming 
advantage. 

Whether or not we agree with 
Qause witz that war is the carrying on 
of political relations by other means, ■ 
in a nuclear age tbe two principal;, 
competing powers must channel their 
competition into . other m ea n s., than 



A f Mysterious 9 Silence on Nicaraguan Rights gg 


W ASHINGTON — Congress, the executive 
branch and the human rights organiza- 
tions have just completed extensive reviews of 
the human rights situation in El Salvador, in con- 
nection with the “certification" of human rights 
progress there. 

Both the House and Senate foreign relations 
committees held hearings; several tinman rights 
groups issued reports, including a 272-page re- 
port produced jointly by two such groups; and 
afi of this was important ewwgh to be featured 
on television news programs. Hie human rights 
picture in El Salvador warrants this attention. 
But an equally serious question in nearby Nicara- 
gua has received only scant attention. 

This is true even though tbe last few weeks 
have seen an extraordinary deterioration there. 
The new developments come against a back- 
ground of reports of torture, continuing govern- 
ment harassment of the Nicaraguan Human 
Rights Commission and continuing violence 
against Indian tribes, which has resulted in the 
flight from tbe country of several hundred Sumo 
Indians in recent weeks. 

Now, here are some of tbe major incidents of 
the last few weeks alone: 

• The bishop of the Atlantic Coast province, 
who has been harassed repeatedly by the San- 
rlinistBs, was once again detained. 

The Sandinistas prohibited publication of a 
pastoral letter from the pope to the bishops of 
Nicaragua. For two weeks. La Prensa was forbid- 
den to publish tbe letter, which had been read in 
churches throughout the country on Aug. L and 
the church’s radio station was forbidden to read 
it on the air. Because of this dispute. La Prensa 
was not primed for several days. 

• On Aug. 9, more than 20 churches belonging 


By Elliott Abrams 

to several Protestant sects were seized by the 
Sarufimstas' “neighborhood committees," whose 
spokesmen said the churches were in contact 
with the Central Intelligence Agency and work- 
ing for the oounterrevolution. 

When the Nicaraguan archbishop replaced a 
parish priest who was working closely with the 
regime, an organized mob gathered at the church. 
When the auxiliary bishop of Managua came to 
the scene, he was beaten up by the mob. The 
archbishop has exc ommunicated all those in- 
volved in tbe beating. 

• Tbe head of the church’s radio station, a 
priest, was forced to disrobe at gunpoint by San- 
dinista police and was marched naked through 
tee streets of Managua to jail Pictures of tee 
naked priest were shown on the government tele- 
vision station and printed in the Sandinista press. 
The Sandinistas said be had been caught in a love 
triangle; when La Prensa tried to print an inter- 
view with the priest, the story was censored. 

• In the last week, violent clashes in Masaya 
between Sandinista mobs and Catholic school 
students and their supporters have resulted in 
three deaths, and mobs have twice tried to attack 
Archbishop Obando y Brava 

AH of these events have taken place since tee 
be ginning of July, and no one can doubt the pat- 
tern that they form: The have decid- 

ed on a tremendous increase in pressure an orga- 
nized religion in Nicaragua. 

Where are tee protests? Does anyone doubt 
that a series of events half as serious In El Salva- 
dor would be front-page news? Does anyone 
doubt that human rights groups would be clam- 


oring? They would be right to do so, and the 
sSenoe- over events in Nic a r ag ua is deeply trou- 
bling. The Skate Department- receives protest s 
and rpqiprwg? regularly from human rights groups 
about events in countries such as El Salvador and - 
Chile; to date we have not received one inquiry 
about this attack, on rdigion in Nica ra g u a. ' 

Now, some people in the hu m an rights move- 
ment and in the churches are simply pro-San- 
dhnsta. They believe Nicaragua has a “progres- 
sive” regime. To judge by their behavior, many 
are simply unwilling to apply to “progressive - 
countries the same severe standard they apply to 
nations whose governments they do not support - 

For tbe human rights movement, Nicaragua, 
where tbe Sandinistas have co-opted aU of tee 
lan g ua g e and symbols of social revolution and 
progress, is a crucial test Those -who insist on 
examining EL Salvador with a microscope, while 
seeing no evil in Nicaragua, are undermining tee 
-claim of the human rights movement to be inter- 
ested in people rather than in politics. 

Yet this does not explain tee attitude of tbe 
many who have no political bias toward the San- 
dinistas: their silence is a true mystery. Is it mrin- 
terest in a country not aligned with the United 
States? A desire to avoid criticizing a country 
other human rights activists .excuse? Simple 
lack of information? 

The fact remains teat the silence is deafening. 
And while it continues, churches and clergy in 
Nicaragua w£D be suljjected to increasing 


The writer is assistant secretary of state for 
human rights and humanitarian affairs. Ue cph~- 
tributed this report to the Washington Past 


Taiwan Arms Agreements Not the Last Word 


TJEKING — Since tee United 
JT States and China began their 
rapprochement a decade ago, they 
have been bedeviled by the Taiwan 
problem — Felting's desire to bring 
tee island under its authority vs. 
American support for tee Chinese 
Nationalists who still control it — 
and last week’s agreement limiting 
UjS. aims sales to Taiwan is not like- 
ly to resolve the problem. 

In agreeing to limit the quantity 
and quality of the weapons it pro- 
vides the Nationalists and to reduce 
these sales gradually, the Reagan ad- 
ministration broke tbe stalemate over 
the most difficult issue in Sino- Amer- 
ican relations and avoided the down- 
grading of those relations that Peking 
had threatened with considerable 
vehemence over tee past 18 months. 

This was a significant U.S. conces- 
sion. Pelting paid for it with its first 
formal pledge to pursue a peaceful 
resolution of tbe Taiwan problem. 

Washington also strongly endorsed 
Peking’s repeated — and so far reject- 
ed — overtures to Taiwan to discuss 
reunification and end the Chinese 
civil war. Although President Reagan 
declared that the United States would 
not force Taiwan into such negotia- 


By Michael Parks 


lions and supported the "free choice 
of ...tee people of Taiwan," tee 
agreement constitutes the strongest 
political and psychological pressure 
on Taiwan since Washington recog- 
nized tee Communist regime is Ire- 
king. 

But China did not obtain the U.S. 
commitment to halt all aims sales by 
an agreed date, as it had demanded at 
tee outset of 10 months of tough ne- 
gotiations, nor did it get the veto it 
had sought over what weapons the 
United States would provide. 

The administration also resisted its 
own early impulses to take on the role 
erf mediator. 

The United States, on balance, 
probably gave a bit more than it got 
But it was mostly interested in arrest- 
ing the sharp deterioration in rela- 
tions that began two years ago with 
Ronald Reagan’s presidential candi- 
dacy and his advocacy of closer links 
with Taiwan. 

However, the carefully balanced 
compr omi ses in the agreement piled 
up potential problems for the future: 

■ No timetable was worked out 


for the gradual reduction of arms 
sales, according to Americans in- 
volved in the talks, nor was there 
agreement on the quantita t ive and 
qualitative limits Washington 
pledged to observe American and 
Chinese officials differed sharply 
even as the joint communique was is- 
sued on tarns for eventually ending 
all sales. 

These ambiguities, though neces- 
sary to reach an interim agreement, 
are certain to bring tee arms-sak is- 
sue back again and again. And tbe 
efforts to resolve future problems 
wiD, despite Reagan administration 
denials, put the United States in the 
position of negotiating with Peking 
the type and amount of weapons it 
provides Taiwan. 

• Washington emphasized in its 
presentation of the agreement teat it 
links the aims issue with the overall 
“peaceful resolution” of the Taiwan 

r >blcm by the Chinese themselves: 

Felting does not threaten Taiwan, 
then there win be less and perhaps no 
need for U.S. weapons sales. Peking, 
however, not only said there was no 
link but rejected the U.S. interpreta- 


tion of the agreement as continued 
“interference*’ in China’s internal af- 
fairs. And on Taiwan, Nationalist of- 
ficials said tire United Stales had 
been duped by Communist propa- 
ganda and repeated their determina- 
tion never to negotiate with Peking. 

• The Taiwan Relations Act, 
adopted by Congress . in 1979 to 
govern continued tLS. relations with 
Taiwan, remains a major point of 
controversy between Washington and 
P e k ing. Ragan administration offi- 
cials pledged that tee act’s provisions 
would be honored despite the sew 
agreement with Peking; Chinese offi- 
cials again denounced it and Taiwan 
said tee act’s letter and spirit had 
been violated. 

With the truce agreed on the antis* 
sale issue, the act wQl very likely be- 
come Peking’s principal target, Amer-. 
ican diplomats believe. “The Chinese 
wiD not stmt up about the TRA until 
it is repealed or amended into welfare ' 
legislation for refugee Nationalist 
generals, and neither is a serious 


Can Mexico Keep Citizens Calm? 


W jTEXICO CITY — Each morning 
1Y1 long lines form outside the 
headquarters erf Mexico’s state-run 
pawn shops here. 

“So many people are pawning 
things right now," says an official of 
the chain, that quite soon we may 
have to stop accepting goods. We just 
don’t have tee funds." 

The lines are tbe first si gn that the 
nation's desperate financial crisis is 
beginning to filter through to the av- 
erage Mexican. 

There seems little evidence though 
that tbe people yet fully understand 
what Treasury Secretary Jesus Silva 
Herzog had to teO teem last week in a 
nationwide broadcast: “Firms will 
close, jobs wfll be lost.” 

And they already are. Auto compa- 
nies are going on to short-time work- 
ing, and the construction industry’s 
leaders woe wanting of 500,000 
layoffs this year — even before the 
latest chapter opened in the saga of 
tee Mexican crias. 

Mexican society, though, has buff- 
ers that begin to operate when the 
going gets rough. Explains the owner 
of a large sugar mill: “The people 
who worked in construction were just 
part of a huge migrant labor force. 
Titty work all over Mexico, moving 
from area to area. One monte it’s cot- 
ton picking, the next it’s cane-cutting, 
the next who knows?" 

But the oil boom and the new 

wealth, that It rfK»‘ed Hrcw.tJwn -to. 


By Ronald Buchanan 

Now they will probably return to the 
tougher, lower-paid work on the land. 

Some will drift back into tee 
peasant society, while others wifi al- 
most certainly head fra. the United 
States. 

The prospect is not a comforting 
one, for there are people who had be- 
gun to get accustomed to a higher 
standard of living, and to having 
hope in an even better future. 

Bankers and economists are sore; 
though, that there will be no easy or 
early return to the boom years. “I 
foresee at least three years of hard- 
ship for many Mexicans," said an in- 
ternational banker based here. 

He added: “The big question is 
whether this can translate into social 
unrest. For tie, inflation is going to 
be the key." 

Traditionally, devaluations lead to 
runaway inflation in Mexico, and 
some economists are now predicting 
that it might even hit 100 percent this 
year. Others, though, point out that 
tins time, things are diuercaL 

With exchange controls bring ri- 
gidly applied, it will be almost impos- 
sible to obtain one of the great deto- 
nators of inflation — imported goods. 

Meanwhile, the commerce secre- 
tary says prices are under control, but 
consumer leaders say the government 

Is nnahlr tfi ivilir* rwiml. 


The, National Consumer Institute 
reports that the price of milk , eggs 
and meat has soared by as much as 
40 percent above tbe official lewdL 

That kind of news is potential dy- 
namite. 

So far, none erf this has translated 
into social unrest. Leftist parties did 
stage a demonstration recently, but it 
attracted <mly about 10,000 hard-core 
activists. 

Says an investment analyst who 
has lived for more than 20 years in 
Mexico: “The Mexicans are a noble 
people. They’re not going to lose their 
heads easily. 

“But I see two big problems — cor- 
ruption and political honesty. The 
government has got to talk much 
more frankly about what’s gone 
wrong, and they’ve got to get things 
done on Lhe corruption front 

“Some of the corruption that goes 
on here is a dreadful insult to the na- 
tion’s poor, and there’s a danger that, 
tile exchange controls coukf make 
it worse. 

“But if the government can take re- 
alty effective measures against tee 
corrupt people within it, and if it can 
be frank, then it can get the people on 
its ride. People here wifi be willing to 
make the sacrifices, but only if tbey 
know that nobody's ripping them 
off.” 

The author, a freelance journalist 
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Chinese, and U.S- negotiators -here 
knew they were mortgaging the fu- 
ture with such problems, according to 
participants in the talks, but were . 
betting^ that Sino- American relations 
would improve enough in the mean- 
time so that difficulties could be han- 
dled when they arose. .... 

The two nations also were motivat- 
ed by the shared perception that 
some agreement, if only an interim 
one, was needed on the issue to avoid 
further deterioration in relations. 

Over tee past two years — since 
Taiwan emerged as an issue. in the 
1980 presidential rarnipaig-n — the 
character of the Chmese-U.&. rap- 
prochement has changed significant- 
ly. The visions of a Sino- American al- 
liance, heady as they were, have given 
way to scaled down, and probably 
more realistic, expectations on both 
sides, and tee warmth and openness 
teat came when diplomatic relations 
were established Jan. I, 1979, have 
yielded to caution, sensitivity to criti- 
cism and bickering. 

Although perhaps these changes 
were inevitable given the. fubdaruen- 
lal political, social and economic dif- 
ferences between China and the Unit-: 
ed. States, they were certainly has- 
tened by the prolonged impasse on. 
the anns-sale issue and tee Vtiwn«i»» 
emotions it often generated on bote 
sides- 

“Bote the United States and China 
say they now want to get on with de- 
veloping their relations now that they 
have an understanding on the Taiwan 
problem, but the relationship is not 
tee same as it was when all thfr 
arose,” said an Asian diplomat. “The 
two countries certainly know each 
other better after all tins, and know- 
ing each other better, as sometimes . 

happens, they may not want to be so - 

• ■“ - ■»' ”■* 


war. That competition wfll confinue. 
It is id our interest , to/ direct k mto 
those arenas m which, we are ■strong- 
est We no longer outgu n the Rus- 
sians, but we do outproduce than, 
and we dearly outdo t h e m in provid- 
ing what people all over tee wodd 
want: freedom, abundance,' '-the 
chance to live in peace and tet tbe . 
human spirit thrive. 

The more we retreat tntoan togy, 

cold war confrontation, the 1 mome wc 
reduce thecompctition to teoselev^s 
on which tee Sonet Urifoiris strong- 
est. The one thing the Kremlin is 
good at' is widd^ pdwR; 
t! - i ough mBitary bright and tenor tac- 
tics. Where the contest is wagcd on 
that ground, Moscow has the advan- 
tage. -Where we 1 shift ft Mother 
' grounds, the United Stales :pas. Ac 
. advantage. v 

Decenteris .a means of Y&padeogig 
. the competition: expaading-aHttacts, 
opening the. way to Wes^cm idfau 
and Wcstan itifluence, ■ wewmg, a 
web" of ecantMmc iskadqMffidenCtts 
that raise the cost to tbe Stmet Unkjh 
of stepping beyond tee tKnnds df 'ao- 
ceptabJe behavior. Those critics who 
would have ns scuttle detente and re- 
turn to narrow confrontetion are urg- 
ing a form of \nulatcraldisarmanicat; 

; They would deprive us of nnmy of 
our most effective dipla;a»,&c J fCa P' 
ans. •• 

. The .Soviet : Uni an his -desperate 
. economic problems: LraAmg^ at 
these, some analysts togpd tiartFwe 
just squeere tee R nsriansecbotimica^ 
ty the regune will collapse arid wiB'be 
replaced by a less oppresare oae. 
This misreads histoiy, and if misretids 
the nature oL the Soviet dktttoraftb: ^ 
Squeezing Russia ectinomicaHy ted 
not work when the Commanuts first 
came' to power, when their^ pBerf rie ms 
were far worse, aridxt would not work 
now. Rather than decreasing repres- 
ston, it wonld mcrease it. An oppces- - 
rive dictatorship is streiigteeqed, : ndt 
weakened by Octemal confrontation. 

Cardinal Rule »\V* .*• 

This does not mean that we should 
do nothing when the Rnssians resort 
to actions that threaten our interests: 

It does mean that if wc do have sig- 
nificant economic relations ^wnn ‘ 
them, we may be able to act effectzvte- 
hr. A -cardinal rule of diplomacy is 
mat you can’t get!, something from 
your adversary unless yon have some- 
thing to give or something, tq . take 
bade. ■, '■ ^ ' 

In the broader context of detente, 
trite an intricate mixture of both pos- .. 
itive and negative incentives, the So- 
viet Union wEB respond. As it didin 
the early 1970s, It wifi moderate its 
bdtavior. 

The West must restore the nudeax . 
military bdimoe so^ that it wifi not be 
subject to Soviet nuclcar blackoiaiL 
We must re-establish a. credible .. 
fink between trade m those items tee 
Soviet Union wants and the general 
patterns of Soviet behavior. ‘ 

The practice of annual UA-Soviet . 
summit meetings should also be ' -re* 
sinned. These increase the 
that agreements cpn be readied,' by 
increasing the pressure bn Idwra-tevri! 
officials to narrow differences before 
the annual deadlines. But even when 
nothing of importance is agreed tty 
regular summits serve two valuable 
purposes. First, when' the leaders of 
the two major powers know ,,ereb 
other, ti^possibuty ^- war by mis- 
calculation is .reduced: ^ And reoorid, 
the very fact that a summit is. ap- 
proacb ig toads to irihittit the Soviet 
. Union, from en gaging in adyenturOns 
practices beforehand. : 

We can: call this peaceful competi- 
tion- We can call it waging a struggle 
by nonntifitary means. We can' caff it 
detente: Whatever we. call it, ft is bet- 
- ter than tbe idteinatiVK Of eithcr ster- 
ile confrontation or nuclear conflict. 

Tuesday: The Soviet gar pipeline 


' The New Ybrk.Times. 


rnitm] 


^^tomcatiori-terimorti^ 
pentorti argument rnfavor of. thegas 
pipeline project' '; v : v \ • - 
Since the late 1 970s ii bas become 


time*?ffug© 'dqpeihr 
coal: in norteern- jSSberia havr toTbc ; . 
made accessible, undfir extremely dif- 
fiadt ^imactic tuidL topograg&iGal 
conditions while energy production 
west of tbe Ural is rmdfy dedimng. 


; tee 29&s.wffl see. an mercasirig gap 
between CX)MECX)Nenergy demand 
and - Soviet erK 2 -gy T -%uppty. Conse- 
quently, 1 the Soviet Union and its sa- 
tellites wifi have to turo to toe' wodd 
market and become energy Imp orters. 

• - Since it is highly improbable that 
the Russkas will be able" to raise 
enough hard currency to purchasc th e 
necessary OPEG oiL they wffl have to 
turn to other means sttch as’ fradmj 
huge arsenals of tanks and conibat 
aircraft ' for otLand mdndno energy- 
rich Gulf countries to provjde oil at 
favorable conditions by means of po- 
litical and military pressure; or ovtn 
direct xtufitaiy intervention. 

The best way to avoid a. situation 
where seriate energy shortages might 
induce the Kremlin to risk military 
iniwtyeufibn in the Gull area is to as- 
sist the Soviet ;UmbiL mi Its Siberian , 


Jf&k* 


5 *. 



Namibians Are Skeptical of Independence Talks in NY. 


' jto T<rt7p*uStnlat . 

WINDHOEK, South-West Afri- 
. ca —Witototheria o( ocher hflls 
that comma South-West Africa’s 
capital; there. are.'mwiy . who claim . 
to spcdc/qr onc'coutitumqy or an- 
other, bit nose who.htrve a direct 
voice to. toe talks; trader way in - 
New YtA on their future and on 
ibeiaieaf this arid territory. , . . 

Resentment at. the exclusion 
raifl$fcs-with Xnotfation, appre- 


75,000 whites, the ideas and alter- 
natives being sought to reassure a 
grip on thor own destiny — ex- 
pressed dbnroogh such terms as “in- 
ternal sentenent” and “unikieral 
declaration of independence” — 
seem certain to further distance 
tbose whose voices go unheeded 
fhw' tbose'the whites need to in- 
fluence. 

, Prism of History 

; And, through the prism of re- 
cent history, the whites’ putative 


pro&K^stwns of solutions are of the an k » mold as 
"aJ§§HS5®' r2S®. .**¥5;. olher attempts elsewhere that were 

• a ffi 3 ^ ato ra designed to prolong minarity influ- 

. i'^.^^y^sc^todesigna pro- race under the mantle of dcmocra- 
cess btajd South Africa s dottimar cy. 

? tcreT? . ribn of Somfc-West Africa, halt its , 

te which 0 lfc-year-old guerrilla war andfrung - jA££i 

loiijw*® it to independence as majority- * 

e ^> |S - ruled NmSS” • nt^^ykoc^ as Namibia. 


<i,l a °tfe.”t 

?Pk afl 

V a JSS 


-Yet, . particularly among the 


- fitted 
gent So 


st them is the insur- 
es! Africa Peoples 


Organization, "or SWAPO, which Is 
led by Sam Nujoma and is lighting 
a low-key guerrilla campaign from 
bases in southern Angola against 
South African dominance of the 
territory's economic, military and 
political life. 

-The insurgents are represented 
at the negotiations in New York, 
where the United States, Britain, 
Canada, France and West Germa- 
ny are seeking a settlement that 
mil enable the United Nations to 
supervise a cease-fire and elections 
in this former German colony and 
so bring independence. 

There is. however, widespread 
skepticism among political groups 
here about whether the talks will 
succeed, and many have directed 
their thoughts at alternatives to an 
internationally orchestrated settle- 
ment, 

“People are . very pessimistic 


about a solution,” said Dr. Ben Af- 
rica, a man of mixed race who be- 
longs to the Democratic Tumhalie 
Alliance. This group, based on 1 1 
separate e thni c ana racial groups, 
came to be the nominal govern- 
ment of the territory through elec- 
tions in 1978, But the elections 
won no international recognition 
because they woe supervised by 
South Africa, did not include the 
Insurgents and were based on ra- 
cial separation. 

Among the options he listed 
were the formation of a “govern- 
ment of national unity* among the 
territory’s fractured groups and, 
“very much as a last resort,” a uni- 
lateral declaration of independ- 
ence, the mechanism by which the 
whites of what was then Rhodesia, 
now Zimbabwe, sought to stem 
blade nationalism in 1965. 

The chairman of the Council of 


Ministers drawn from the aiKanea, 
a white rancher *iam«t Dirk F. 
Mudge, voiced anger that “only 
SWAPO is consulted" at the New 
York negotiations. He said he still 
hoped for an internationally 
blessed settlement, but should the 
talks collapse, then the “people of 
the country* should “come togeth- 
er and decide what they want.** 

•Fight to die Bitter End* 

Jannie de Wet, a leader of the 
National Party, which speaks for 
the Afrikaner majority among the 
whiles, said: “The only way to 
stop SWAPO is to fight to the bit- 
ter end,” putting forward the view 
that an insurgent victory would be 
a Soviet triumph in a global con- 
test. 

A victory by the insurgents, he 
said, would bring “chaos. 


said, would bri 
bloodshed, poverty, 


“chaos, 
iger and 


thirst,” and Namibia, mnrh of it 
desert, would become “the poorest 
country in Africa.” 

In this analysis an alternative 
most be found that would “safe- 
guard minority rights,” a term that 
has been used elsewhere in Africa 
as the code for continued white in- 
fluence in the rearguard actions 
against majority’ rule. 

The solution, Mr. de Wet 
would be for each racial group to 
choose its own leaders, look after 
its own affairs, but have equal rep- 
resentation at the national level. 

The idea of any dilution of total 
white power might seem donbtful 
to some Afrikaners, so Mr. de 
Wet’s proposal could be interpret- 
ed as a concession to the pressures 
for majority rule, but not one that 
approaches the demands of either 
the insurgents or the Western 
negotiators. 


Mr. de Wet said he put his “in- 
ternal-solution” plan to the negoti- 
ators recently, but was rejected. He 
predicts that there will be a mass 
exodus of whites with their money 
and gkiiis because “they wfll not be 
prepared to" live under a Marxist 
government and a SWAPO gov- 
ernment." 

Such utterances have been fre- 
quent in African countries before 
independence that nonetheless 
have maintained a white presence 
under black rule. 

Common to thoughts of an in- 
ternal settlement is the acknowl- 
edgment that it could only be 
fostered under protection of the 
South African Army. That, in it- 
self, would probably further the in- 
surgent cause. 

“SWAPO is seen- as good be- 
cause it opposes South Africa, 
which represents everything bad.” 


said Ottilie Abrahams, secretary- 
general of the small National Inde- 
pendence Party, alluding to per- 
ceptions of the black majority. 

The insurgents draw ITlOSt Of 

their support From the Ovambo 
tribe, which accounts for just over 
half the population. But Mrs. 
Abrahams said the guerrilla organ- 
ization has fanned expectations 
among the black majority to levels 
that cannot be fulfilled and has 
failed to implant national unity be- 
fore independence. 

Some of the other tribal and ra- 
cial groups not included under Mr. 
Nujoma’s banner, Mrs. Abrahams 
said, are lying armed under a con- 
scription system in South-West Af- 
rica. 

In her analysis, which seems as 
pessimistic as most in Windhoek, 
“Namibia will be right for desta- 
bilization” whoever wins. 
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Critics in Turkey Warn 
New Draft Constitution 

■. ^ Vi ■ ... 

Alio ws f or Repression 


mm D? 




By HughCamcgy 

.Roam 

« ANKARA — A dammous and 
sometimes aezimontous debate Is 
agoing on in Turirey over a draft 
. -.oonstitutiwi published as the Mue- 
^qjxiat for ihc coontry's retsocn to 


& Tlie 200-artide diarter has been 
^.-widely criticized as envisaging a 
■ tpotmtiaBy repressive system ruled 
-,-iby a powerml preadent and as 
-jbeing too long and poorty thought 
-'tout.- 

But time is not on the add of 

- * . Themilitaiy-f^tiiited^^ial 
. Consultative- ; •■ Assembly 
■overwheimingN: approved the 
draft in prinaple list week de^nte 
-many criticisms. : Members. 
-appMred to realize that a rgection 


mainly by the prcsidenL That 
• body would advise him and a na- 
tional security cornual as a kind of 
inner cabinet. It would include 
senior militar y figures whose rec- 
ommendations would be binding. 
Under the draft, personal rights 
.and freedoms and press freedoms 
could be suspended ^ to protect the 
integrity of the state: 

Curbs on Parties 

•' Political parties based cm Com- 
munism, fascism, rdigion or any 
form of dictatorship would be 
and trade unions would 
be barred from taking part in po- 
etical activity. 

: When it .was. first published in 
July, the. draft drew hostile com- 
ment from newspaper columnists. 
Thirteen of the 15 Constitutional 
Committee members said they 


..could set bade" tlte were dissatisfied with it, and Coi 

.-igunes promise to horn, ejections sultative Assembly members ex- 


i-if or a new government by the first 
chalfofl984. 

Referendum in NoreaAer - - 
; The assembly wfll' debate the 
'document article by article, but it 
must pxodnee a fmal verson' in 
" time for a national referendum an 
' the MwHtwitff B in November. 

Diplomats and political . com- 
mentators say that for thur reason 
the draft’s central dements wfllal- 
. most certainly remain intact until 
then, although some parts may be 
revised or even dropped.. 

The draft was drawn up by a 15~, 
member Constitutional Commis- 
sion chaired by.Grban Aldikacti, a 
law professor. Political and dqxto- 
. malic sources say the commission 
was not pressured by the regime. 

The constitution would replace 
' one imfiosed fatter' a nriHtaxy coup 
in 1961 that set up a bicameral 
'pariSament with largely ceremo- 
nial prerident /Thai constitution 
was abolished after the coup that" 
brought the xmfitary to. power in 
Septonbcr, 1980. 

. . FkesMennd Powers...... 

' The draft provides for an execu- 
tive preodeot as head of state. He 
would be elected to a five-year 
lean by univetsal suffrage. - 

The president would appoint the 
premier* not necessarily from, with- 
in parliament, end -would preside 
over the Cabinet. He could rule by 
-decree if a state of emergency were 
declared. 

• He would also have the right to 
dismiss the premier and dissolve 


. pressed anger over a newspaper re- 
port quoting Mr. Aldikacti as say- 
jug that aH those who criticized the 
document were ignorant. 

He denied the statement, but the 
newspaper insisted that he had 
made- it Several politiciaiis said 
the comment showed that they 
were being forced to accept a con- 
stitution that they said (dared no 
trust in the people. 

Critics also said the draft placed 
potentially repressive restrictions 
on personal freedom, gave too 
much power to the president and 
was dangerously confused about 
the interaction of the various bod- 
ies it envisaged. 

Vagrancy Provisioa Assaded 
_ They also assailed it for .its 
length and for the inclusion of 
soon subjects as the color of the 
national flag, resolutions to help 
the aged ana to promote physical 
fitness .and a clause allowing for 
the jailing of vagrants. 

"- A magazine said that if the va- 
grancy provision were interpreted 
as.meanmg those without a regular 
home or source of income, as 
many as five million people could 
be imprisoned. 

But many members of the as*- 



Kenya’s Air Force Is Disbanded 
After Coup Attempt Against Moi 


• r , * * 


Hw Aoodotad Praai 


A crowd gathers around a floral cross in Warsaw’s Castle Square. It is one of two crosses that 
were set q> after authorities objected to protests held around another one in Victory Square. 

Biot Police Disperse Warsaw Crowd 
Demonstrating at New Floral Cross 


The Associ at ed l*ra3 from joining the 

WARSAW — Riot police threat- called for by Soli 


protests 


Provision Aas^ed spray a wa^ cannon 

, j. . . dispersed several hundred people 

flS *~ E< * for .its w h 0 bad gathered peaceful^ Sat-. 
OT “f urday night on Warsaw’s Castle 

■* ^ ; Square- on the outskirts of the 
( resd ^°° s ? ^ dt/s Old Town, 
to promote physical 

allowing for Tk® protesters were gathered at 
vagrants. . a 20-foot floral cross built eariier 

s said that if the va- ^ ^ evening. They were just a 
ion were interpreted fcw blodcs fwm Warsaw's Victory 
ose without a regular Square, wfaidi had been the main 
arce of income, as gathering place until Fri- 

miTTion people could day. anthorities sealed it off 
l to the pnbhc with a wooden fence. 

members of the a&- When riot police positioned a 
ssed general support. Hn»n vehicles and tie water can- 
saying it envisaged a non at Castle Square, toe crowd 
raent that would pro- broke op. But about 300 Poles 
to the days before the sang religious songs a nd hymns at 
>. During toe early a second floral cross outside Sl 
is many as 25 people Ann’s Church nearby. 


TEe , draft also, envisages a state 
:constdtative council appointed' 


for' the draft, saying it envisaged a 
strong gov er nm ent that would pre- 
vent a return to the days before the 
military coup. During toe early 
part of 1980, as many as 25 people 
were dying daily in political vio- 
lence. 

Leftist sources said the draft 
could cause more violent upheaval 
in the future. 


News Agency Reform 
Disputed in Portugal 


; .. By Rob Roy Bu c king h a m • 

New Ycrk Times Service 

LISBON — 1 Premier Francisco 
IfafoBalseinio is seeking to to re- 
place the national press agency,, 
ANOP, with an independent coop- 
erative news agency free of state 
control. But the effort is opposed 
by Portugal’s president, Antonio 
Ramalho Fanes, and a number of 
^journalistic groups that, question 
whether the new agency would ac- 
tually be free of government oon- 
troL . . . „ „ ■ 

The decree to ckwe Agenoa No- 
tidosa Portugnesa most be signed 
v by Gen. Faroes before it can take 
■effect Last Thursday, the pres- 
ident told Theo Bogaerti, scowaiy- 
■ general of the International Feder- 
ation of Journalists, and Gerard 


had complained to the board of di- 
rectors several times about over- 
staffing, but successive boards had 
ignored die complaints and 
added friends and relatives to the 


OffidaTs Wanting 

Another 1,000 people watched 
the scene from the sidewalks. Po- 
lice checked documents of some 
passers-by, but there were no inci- 
dents and there tirere no reports of 
arrests or detentions. ■ 

Also on Saturday, a Polish depu- 
ty premier asserted tfi«f toe mar- 
tial-law regime w21_ confront do- 
mestic opposition with “nerves of 
steel,” as anthorities intensified 
their campaign to dissuade Poles 


Micczy&law Rakowski, who was 
the regime's principal negotiator 
with Solidarity before martial law 
was imposed more than eight 
months ago, asserted in a pub- 
lished interview that clandestine 
union officials “live in a world of 
their imagination,” adding: 

“If Solidarity activists think the 
time will crane when they will be 
aide to put authority on its knees 
... they are mistaken ” 

Mr. Rakowski also declared in 
the interview, with Zycie 
Warszawy: 

“The extremists of the suspend- 
ed onion ... want to prove that 
they present an inflneaatiaJ political 
force, which can impose its solu- 
tions. One thing is certain — the 
[regime] will preserve nerves of 
steel ana will work resolutely... to 
preserve law and order." 

■ Reporter's Papas Snspended 
The New York Times News Ser- 
vice reported from New York that 
toe Polish government had sus- 
pended for three days the accredi- 
tation of John Darn ton, toe 
Times’ s correspondent in Warsaw. 

Mr. Dora ton was called in and 
informed that tire government had 
disputed some of the facts in a 
dispatch reporting mistreatment of 
inmates at a detention center in 
northern Poland on April 14. 


The article appeared In the In- 
ternational Herald Tribune on Fri- 
day. A Foreign Ministry official 
instructed Mr. Dam ton to return 
to toe ministry on Monday and 
not 'to file any more dispatches be- 
fore then. 


jtooen 

NAIROBI — President D aniel 
A rap Moi has formally disbanded 
the Kenyan Air Force, most of 
whose personnel have been in cus- 
tody since they attempted a coup 
against Kenya’s pro-Western gov- 
ernment Aug. 1. 

An announcement from the 
president's office on Saturday said 
that toe air force was being dis- 
banded because erf its rebellion 
and that a new air force would be 
formed »tn<w the command of 
Maj. Gen. M. Mohamed. Gen. 
Mohamed, believed to be from 
Kenya's ethnic Somali minority, 
played a key role at the head of 
loyalist troops who crushed the 
Aug 1 rebellion. 

Informed sources said he per- 
sonally led the forces that recap- 
tured the Voice of Kenya radio 
station, from which tire rebels 
broadcast statements announcing 
President MaFs downfall. 

As many as 2,000 air force men 
were being held pending courts- 
martial, the sources said. The force 
is believed to have had about 2^00 
men before the rebellion. 

Guerrillas Claim to Kill 
28 Somalian Soldiers 

J Reuters 

NAIROBI — Guerrillas fighting 
to overthrow President 
Mohammed Sad Bane of Somalia 
said Sunday that they had killed 28 
government soldiers and captured 
an unspecified number in the 
Balambale area of Galgadudh 
province. 

Radio Kulmis, voice of the 
Somali Democratic Salvation 
Front, said in a broadcast moni- 
tored In Nairobi that a guexriHa 
had been slightly wounded in toe 


The rebellion was led by tire air 
force ground support unit, which is 


craft for anti-guerrilla operations. 
Whether these units are still active 


trained in infantry tactics to pro- . is not clear, but transport aircraft 


tcct bases and key installations 
Several fighter aircraft flew over 
Nairobi during the revolt, and it is 
still not known whether their pilots 
were demonstrating in favor of or 
against the revolt. 

The pilots of a transport aircraft 
were forced to fly to Tanzania by a 
sergeant and a private who are to 
stand trial there for kidnapping 

The backbone of toe Kenyan 
Air Force is a squadron of U.S.- 
built F-5 Freedom fighters. There 
is also a unit of Strikemaster air- 


of the Kenyan Air Force are now 
seen frequently over Nairobi. 

News of the air force disband- 
ment coincided with announce- 
ment of toe dismissal “in the pub- 
lic interest” of Ben Gethi, the po- 
lice commissioner. The Hismwau l 
of Mr. Gethi, thought to have been 
one of the men who pursued fugi- 
tive rebels most energetically, did 
not have political overtones, diplo- 
matic sources said. 

He is being replaced by Bernard 
Njiinu, formerly head of toe presi- 
dential escort 
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dash. It gave no date for the fight- J ■ 
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■dent ■— who were here in support 
■ of ANOP: — that he would not 
'tign^beoanse. he was not satisfied 
-‘witothe official explanation for 
ftoegpveriuneiit’s action. 

■- u toe presid ent chrailri veto the 

^tewee, Mr. BalsemSo’s govera- 
"taent wbald need a two- thirds ma- 
jority in: toe 250-seat Assembly of 
; ^he Kepubficto override. 
x y Mr. Bogaert and Mr. Qatinot 
ii&zd at a news cdnfereace that they 


He denied .that the service dis- 
torted news or was Communist-in- 
fluenced.' “Most of our Journalists 
are Socialists or Soaal Demo- 
crats,” be said. ^We onlyfrave five 
Communists.” Ho mM the agency 
has 3 38 journalists and 121 techni- 
cians and adimmstrative staff 
members. •••••■••; 

Mario Mesquita, editor of the 
influential newspaper Diario de 
Notioas, has taken a strong posi- 
tion in his editorial columns 
against the attempts to dose the 
agency. He questioned whether toe 
new agency would be entirely free 
of government control so long as 
toe government hafl . the power to 
name the boards of 1 tire public 
companies that would form toe co- 
operative ; 

The Portuguese. press in general 
retains toe Masrist-imposed struc- 
ture. Die news media were 
grouped into public companies. 


Spadolini Plans to Present 
List of Minis ters on Monday 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispaidies 

ROME - — .. Premier-designate 
Giovanni Spadolini said Saturday 
that he would give President San- 
dro Pertim on Monday a list of 
proposed Cabinet ministers for It- 
aly’s 42d government since World 

War IL 

The list of ministeis to replace 
■ Mr. SpadQHhTs previous coalition 
Cabinet, which collapsed earlier 
this month, is expected to go to 
parliament by midweek fra the re- 
quired vote of confidence. 

Meets Party Leaders 

Die azmotrtcenient was made as 
Mr. Spadohni, leader of the small 
RepuUican Party, ended two 
weeks of consultations with politi- 
cal leaders on economic and insti- 


then spoke with them informally 
on Saturday. 

In addition to economic issues, 
the talks centered on toe distribu- 
tion of Cabinet seats among the 
Christian Democrats, Socialists, 
Social Democrats, liberals and 
Republicans. 

The five-party coalition col- 


lapsed Aug. 7 when the Socialist 
Party withdrew in a squabble with 


Party withdrew in a squabble with 
the do minan t Christian Democrats 
over a Socialist-sponsored tax bill 
that was defeated in Par&ament. 

Mr. Perazti quickly appointed 
Mr. Spadolini to form a new gov- 
ernment in an effort to avoid hold- 
ing national elections two years 
ahead of schedule. The Socialists 
agreed to rejoin the coalition after 
extracting promises of parliamen- 
tary reform and another vote on 
the defeated tax bilL 

Mr. Spadolini’s breakthrough 
left unresolved the problem of mu- 
tual enmity between toe Christian 
Democrats and Socialists, political 
sources said. 


each with several publications- Of tutional reforms and finally won 
the 70 daily newspapers in Portu- the Socialist Party's agreement to 


gal, only ax are pnvitdv owned. 
The new agency, to be called 




■^uspected thtra were “hidd® re*- wSSaaME 

' J sons H fa the government's action 
-IwauBeftey £dnt dt the 
■ 'reasons given by . government affi- ofiAi^Auuu. 

jfcials in a series of meetings justi- — 

;fied dosing the agency.: 1 />• 

r. The campaign to dose ANOP f JirfUJlfll tAfDPS 
started aboSTmonth ago. It was 

■-led by Jos£ 'Alfaia, seaetaiy of 

. state fra- sodM communications, • ' 

who is Portng&Ts chief of press* ra- ROME — Cartmd Agostmo 
'dib ahdiaSSfflL - r. Casaroli, the VafrcanVsecretaiy of 

-f. Mr. Alfaia said that the agency state, says letters of pairoMge 
rtivas oinerstaffod . with . 259 employ- from toe Vatican "bank to the late 
ees, that it was a heavy money- presidmt. of the collapsed Banco 
1 loser; that it distorted the news^ Ambrosianp, did ' not necessarily 
uand toaf it.retamed Comnamst-ia-- in^foB«alBSpanmtees. 
fluence from the days wbep It ^ ; ' ' Cardinal ; Casarob made toe 
createdhy toe Marxist ^veroment ; staiemeut in an interview appear- 
-that came to* powex in.l975faftcr in&in Monday’s tswe of toe wed:- 
toei^xtiuai^erey^utkip: If ineMaDagpae L’Espresso; toe. 

liinw. Ai>nmWL:> kminr nfricraf -'PP bl i sli erS ttiwscd toe 


forge a new coalition. 

Mr. Spadctoni hdd a meeting 
Friday xu^it with leaders of toe 
five parties that he hopes to in- 
dude m toe new government and 



Cardinal Gives Vatican View of Bank Ties 


a Vatican official had commented d amen t a l importance to darify toe 
openly and in detail on the in- validity of the letters. “In the opin- 


verfvement of the. Vatican bank 
with the now-liquidated bank. 

Cardinal CasaroE also disputed 
press reports that the letters erf pa- 
tronage to the bank's president, 
Roberto CaJvi, who committed sui- 
cide in London in mid-June, cov- 
ered loans totaling $12 billion. He 
did not say how much was in- 


volved. 


validity of the letters. “In the opin- 
ion of experts, the tone erf those 
letters, which are normal banking 
practice, is such that they do not 
necessarily imply total commit- 
ment,” he said M T believe there are 
Emits to the Hnks that many peo- 
ple think those letters give rise to.” 

Banco Ambrosiano was .put into 
forced liquidation on Aug. 7. The 
Vatican has denied any financial 


@ 

Bell System 


' . ^ r^onabifityjor tlte loans that led 


Save on surcharges. Many hotels out with dollars, not local currency, when you 
side the US. charge exorbitant surcharge get your next home or office phone bill, 
fees on international calls. And sometimes Save these other ways.TefcphoneCom- 

the fees are greater than the cost of the call party Calling Card and coUect calls may be 
itself. But ifyour hotel hasTELEPLAN, the placed in many countries. And where they 
way to keep hoed surcharges reasonable, are, the hotel surcharges on such calls arc 
go ahead and call NoTHeplan? Read on! usually low Or, you can avoid surcharges 
There are other ways ro save money. altogether by calling from the post office or 

Save with a shortie. In most countries from other telephone centers, 
there’s no three-minute minimum on self- Save nights & weekends. Always check 

dialed calk So ifyour hotel offers Interna- to see whether the country you’re in has 
tionriDialingfiomytxjrrtX)m,placeashOT lower rares at night and on weekends, 
call home and have them call' you back . Usually the savings arc considerable. Now 
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Brazilians Raze Their Historic Homes 



Hw New York Hmu/Wtrran Hogg 

JoSo Carlos Martins, secretary of culture in the Brazilian state of S&o Panto, outside a once- 
ornate house destroyed on instructions of its owner before it could be declared a historical site. 

Agency Cites Rise in Third World 
In Smoking and Related Illnesses 


The Associated Press 

GENEVA — World Health Or- 
ganization officials are growing 
concerned about the spread in the 
Third World of what the agency 
calls the “smoking epidemic." 

Statistical evidence is mounting 
at WHO headquarters here that a 
steady increase in cigarette smok- 
ing in developing countries is ac- 
companied by soaring rates of lung 
cancer and cardiovascular dis- 
eases. 

The statistics, which WHO offi- 
cials acknowledge are incomplete, 
suggest that tobacco use has been 
growing by 5 percent annually in 
the Third World in recent years, 
while it has slowed in the West- 

Experts blame the trend at least 
partly on what they charge is ag- 
gressive sales promotion by West- 
ern cigarette manufacturers look- 
ing for sew markets. 

The International Union 
Against Cancer, also based in Ge- 
neva. says that tobacco manufac- 
turers subject "developing coun- 


tries to many of the most cynical 
and discredited forms of advertis- 
ing that are no longer acceptable 
in most Western countries.** 

In Malaysia, for example, each 
brand of tobacco has its own 
sport In Kenya, cigarette advertis- 
ing is banned on television, but 
mobile cinemas that travel the 
country show tobacco advertise- 
ments along with films. 

In response to the aggressive 
promotion tactics by the major cig- 
arette manufacturers, a paper on a 
recent regional WHO- sponsored 
meeting in Swaziland urged Third 
World governments to take mea- 
sures “to avoid relearning the les- 
sons of the industrial world. 7 * 

A recent WHO booklet recom- 
mends government measures rang- 
ing from curbs on advertising to 
restrictions on smoking in public 
places. 

“An added assault by the tobac- 
co industry on people in develop- 
ing countries is the high tar and 
nicotine content of cigarettes 


marketed there," says another 
WHO publication. Except for 
country re- 
formation mi tar 


Kiss and Kitchen for a Cosmonaut: 
A WomaxCs Place on the Salyutr 7 

The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Svetlana Savitskaya, the second woman in space, 
was greeted on board the orbiting Soviet space station Salyut-7 by 
two male cosmonauts with kisses, flowers and barbs that would 
have made a Western feminist cringe. 

The remarks, aired on Soviet national television Saturday, oc- 
curred shortly after Miss Savitskaya and her two crewmates float- 
ed into the space station and were met by Col. Anatoly Berezovoy 
and Valentin Lebedev. 

Mr. Lebedev told Miss Savitskaya: “We’ve got an apron ready 
For you, Sveta. ... It’s as if you’ve come home. We have a kitchen 
for you, not exactly a kitchen, more a canteen. You’ve got an 
apron. Now you can cook.” 

Miss Saritskaya. 34, was reported by Tass to have set 18 wom- 
en’s world aviation records, to have made more than 500 para- 
chute jumps and to have flown more than 20 kinds of aircraft. She 
is to be a researcher in a week of experiments. 

Her crewmates are Leonid Popov, 36, the crew commander, and 
Alexander Serebrov, 38, the flight engineer. CoL Berczovoy and 
Mr. Lebedev have been on the space station since May 14. 


Roberto Masironi, coordinator 
of WHO’s smoking and health 
program, said tests are being con- 
ducted in WHO laboratories in the 
United States and Canada to 
determine whether cigarettes sold 
in developing countries have high- 
er nicotine and tar contents than 
the same brands sold in the West 

An independent report, cited by 
WHO, claims that tar yields of 
four brands of cigarettes sold in 
the Philippines are twice those of 
the same Brands marketed in the 
United States, Britain and Austra- 
lia. 

In some countries, growth of 
cigarette smoking has been spec- 
tacular. Sales in Thailand, for ex- 
ample, increased by 50 percent be- 
tween 1970 and 1977, with one 
person in five older than 10 smok- 
ing. One-fifth of the average in- 
come there is spent on cigarettes. 

In India, cigarette smoking has 
gone up by 90 percent in 20 years. 
In Pakistan, it has increased by 60 
percent in 10 years, and in Sri Lan- 
ka, it is increasing by 8 percent 
each year, according to WHO sur- 
veys. In Bangladesh, 71 percent of 
the men and 20 percent of the 
women in “lower socioeconomic 
groups" smoke, according to one 
of the surveys. 

Lung -cancer is now the most 
common type of cancer among 
mm in the Philippines, and it is 
slowly increasing among women. 
In Pakistan, it jumped in four 
years from fourth to first place in a 
list of the most often observed 
malignant growths. 

Mr. Masironi said government 
response to WHO’s smoking con- 
trol campaign has been “ambi- 
valent" in developing countries, 
and noted that for most of them, 
tobacco growing and taxes on to- 
bacco and producers and distribu- 
tors are a major source of revenue. 


George D. Woods Dies in Lisbon, 
Was President of the World Bank 


New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — George D. 
Woods, 81. an investment banker 
who served as president of the 
World Bank from 1963 to 1968, 
died Friday at his home near Lis- 
bon. 

He was a founder and eventual- 
ly chairman of the board of the 
First Boston Corp., one of the 
leading investment houses in the 
United Stales, and served as a di- 
rector or numerous companies dur- 
ing his career. 

Mr. Woods, a former director of 
The New York Times Co., was at 
his death one of three trustees of 
the Ochs Trust, which holds a con- 
trolling interest in The New York 
Tunes Co. The other trustees are 
Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger and her 
son, Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, the 
publisher of The Times. 

In the late 1950s Mr. Woods, on 
a special assignment for ihe World 
Bank before be became its presi- 
dent. helped straighten out the fi- 
nancial chaos left by nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal by Egypt. 

‘A Lot of Good 7 

Mr. Woods' favorite expression, 
according to his wife, the former 
Louise Taraldson. was. “You can 
accomplish an awful lot of good if 
you don’t care who gets the cred- 
it-" 

George David Woods, the son 
of a naval shipyard worker, was 
born in Boston on July 27, 1901. 
He spent his boyhood in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. After the death of his father 
and with only a diploma from 
Brooklyn Commercial High 
School, Mr. Woods set out for a 
career on Wall Street at the age of 
17. He started as an office boy in 
‘ the firm of Harris. Forbes & Co. 

The banking upheavals of the 
1930s saw his firm transformed 
into the First Boston Corp., a lead- 
ing investment-banking house. He 
became chairman of the board of 
First Boston in 1951. 

President John F. Kennedy 
nominated Mr. Woods to presi- 
dent of the World Bank in 1962. 

HJr... W/yrair n.iwntul ■» 



Michigan, 1938-1948, Mr. Crisler 
had a 116-32-9 record. His Michi- 
gan teams won the Big Ten confer- 
ence championship twice and the 
Rose Bowl once, in 1949. 


Teiji Ito 

NEW YORK (NYT) — Teiji 
Ito, 47, a composer known espe- 
cially for his theater and dance 
music, died of a heart attack Mon- 
day in Haiti. 

Mr. Ito won an Obie Award for 
theater music during the 1960-61 
season, based on his scores for the 
Off-Broadway productions of 
"Three Modern Japanese Plays," 
Brecht’s “In the Jungle of Cities," 
for the Living Theater, and a cafe 
production of “King Ubu." He 
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George D. Woods 

giving poor countries freer access 
to loans. For the first time, the 
bank also made loans in such areas 
as agriculture and education. 

Mr. Woods had a longstanding 
love of the New York theater. He 
was a backer of Broadway produc- 
tions. and some of them, “Dead 
End” and "Sailor Beware," be- 
came hits. He had also been a di- 
rector of the Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts in New York 
City and chairman or the board of 
the Repertory Theater of Lincoln 
Center. 


Murdock Pemberton 
NEW YORK (NYT) — Mur- 
dock Pemberton, 94, the first art 
critic for The New Yorker maga- 
zine, died in his sleep Wednesday 
night. 

He wrote art criticism for The 
New Yorker for seven years, be- 
ginning in June 192S, when the 
magazine was founded. He re- 
turned to the magazine again in 
the 1950s. 


Herbert (Fritz) Crisler 
ANN ARBOR, Mich. (UPI) _ 
Herbert (Fritz) Crisler, 83, who in- 
vented the platoon system for foot- 
ball teams and was the college 

football coach with the 17th best 
record, died Thursday. 

As football coach at Minnesota. 

lo-an n d-:-. — 


Hflfiard Herbert Marks 
PORTLAND. Ore. (API — Hil- 
liard Herbert Maries. 69. an Emmy 
Award-winning writer and pro- 
ducer, died Thursday of heart fail- 
ure, 

Mr. Marks worked with Jack 
Benny, his brother-in-law, for 37 
years and is credited with develop- 
ing some of the comedian’s best- 
known lines and his comic miserly 
attitude and insisten ce that he was 
still 39 years old- He began pro- 
ducing for Mr. Benny in 1946 and 
1958 


won an Emmy in 1958 as producer 


By Warren Hogc 

New York Times Service 

SAO PAULO — Owners of or- 
nate old town houses along this 
city’s most expensive thoroughfare 
have been destroying their own 
homes to forestall a zealous new 
state official’s campaign to have 
the properties declared untouch- 
able in the name of historic preser- 
vation. 

The official. JoSo Carlos Mar- 
tins, who is one of the world’s 
leading concert pianists, has 
tackled his new job as state secre- 
tary of culture with the same gusto 
he displays in addressing his speci- 
alty, Bach, on the keyboard. 

“He has brilliance, drive and 
force," a review in The New York 
Times once said after a perform- 
ance by Mr. Martins in New York. 
This and other reviewers’ descrip- 
tions of Mr. Martins’ artistry — 
“passionate subjectivity," Tire- 
works in all directions" — could 
just as aptly apply to his approach 
to bureaucracy. 

The outspoken musician made it 
a goal when he took over the cul- 
ture secretariat in June to save 
some of the 31 fanciful m an si ons 
and palaces that remain tucked be- 
tween the steely skyscrapers along 
Avenida Pauhsta. 

Prestige Address 

The I-4-nule-long 0L2-kik)me- 
ter) boulevard, envisioned by its 
turn-df-the-ccntury designer as the 
Champs-Elysees of the New 
World, was once home to coffee 
barons and immigrants who made 
fortunes from Brazilian land. But 
today Avenida Paulista is the pres- 
tige address of banks and business- 
es, fetching up to $60,000 a square 
foot (one-teeth of a square meter) 
on the real-estate market 

The state of So Paulo, which is 
responsible for nearly half of Bra- 
zil's gross national product, -typi- 
fies the development-minded Bra- 
zilian mentality, which has little 
use for relics of the past Mr. Mar- 
tins, by contrast, is an admirer of 


he said, does not have 
people like Jacqueline Onassis, 
who fought to save New York's 
Grand Central Station, and Isaac 
Stem, who fought a similar battle 
for Carnegie HaD. “It’s very diffi- 
cult to have a cultural [policy] in 
this country with die kinds of laws 
we have," he said. 

The current controversy began 
when Mr. Martins sent notices to 
the owners of the remaining Aven- 
ida Paulista homes saying the gov- 
ernment was contemplating order- 
ing their preservation. The owners 
were thereby barred for 30 days 
from altering their properties in 
any way. 

Wave of Demofition 

The immediate effect was the 
precise opposite of what Mr. Mar- 
tins had intended. Within days, 
four of die homes had been irre- 
trievably tom apart by demolition 
teams sent in by the owners them- 
selves. On a subsequent night, Mr. 
Martins stood vigil outside anoth- 
er, but the wreckers simply waited 
to go to work until after he left at 
1:30 ajn. 

The town houses “look like vic- 
tims of an aerial bombardment,* 7 
said Modesto Carvalhosa, a lawyer 
who specializes in heritage cases. 
On the gate to one of the toppled 
estates, an anonymous critic left 
the one-word comment absurdo, 
with the “S” transformed into a 
dollar sign. 

One owner offered the excuse 
that she had never received the of- 
ficial notice. Mr. Marlins con- 
firmed the daim. saying that she 
had fled out a bade door when the 
summons-bearer appeared. 

A second owner, head of a ma- 
jor banking famfly, pointed out 
that he had recently been offered 
$14.9 million for the land on which 
the mansion had stood. 

Mr. Martins is sympathetic to 
these arguments, though he called 
the owners 7 tactics vandalism. He 
said he had sent out the 30-day no- 
tices to gain time to come up with 
a new law that would offer some 
realistic compensation to the own- 
ers. 

A volunteer panel of lawyers 
and architects is now drawing up 
the new measure. They plan to in- 
corporate dements of legislation 
from the United States, Canada 
and, principally, France that 
would provide government subsi- 
dies for restoration, reduce or 
waive real estate taxes and reward 
cooperating owners with develop- 
ment acreage elsewhere. 

In a debate occasioned by the 
controversy, all but one of the 
speakers agreed that there had to 
be indemnification for the owners. 
Walter Cenevxva, an attorney, said, 
“The constitutional guarantees of 
private property are violated by 
aoncompeasated preservation." 
The one dissenter, Jose Afonso da 
Silva, who is a professor at law at 
the University of SSo Paulo, said, 
“We can’t subordinate social inter- 
ests to private ones." 


Iraqis Threaten . 
Iranian Oil Outlet 

Reuters 

BEIRUT — Iraq said Sunday 
that it would destroy the Iranian 
oil terminal on Kharg Island in the 
Gulf if Iran continued to shell Ira- 
qi towns and refused to make 
peace. 

The official Iraqi news agency 
said the threat of destruction of 
Iran's main outlet for oil exports 
was the second stage of an Iraqi 
warning to Iran. The first stage 
was to threaten to bomb any for- 
eign ship that tried to dock there. 

Iran says Iraq is incapable of 
carrying out its threats and denies 
an Iraqi report that it bombed the 
terminal Wednesday. 


Plant Blast in Japan Kills 4 

United Press fun i wrtfif 
TOKYO — An explosion ripped 
through a synthetic resin factory 
south of Osaka, killing four work- 
ers and injuring more than 60 oth- 
■ ^ . m m 
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Not All Bond Investors 
Are Fleeing to 'Quality’ 


NEW EUROBOND ISSUES 


By Terry Gross 

Inlernalumul Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Last week was one of 
the busiest for the Eurobond mar- 
ket in recent memory, and one 
striking feature of the hectic trad- 
ing was that all issues — not just 
the top-quality names — traded 
welt 

There has been much talk re- 
cently about the so-called flight to 
quality, but even prices on triple- B 
issues had gained as much as two 

EUROBONDS 

points by the time the market 
i peaked Thursday morning, 
j Quality, it seems, was in the eye 
of the beholder. 

In London, judging from a large 
cross section of traders. triple-A — 
whether the issuer was U.S. corpo- 
rate or sovereign or supranational 
— was just about the only game in 
town. 

“All you can sell these days," 
said Stephan Eileb rech t- Kemen a 
of Hill Samuel & Co., “is a nam e 
that rings a bell with people and is 
sexy." 

Craig Anderson of Lehman 
Brothers Kuhn Loeb International 
agreed. “Basically, the simple 
tnple-A concept works," he said. 
“The EIB [European Investment 
Bank] is more in vogue than it has 
been in some time." 

The Eurobond market has never 
been open to low-rated U.S. com- 
panies, but over the past two 
months there has been a great deal 
said in favor of double-A and 
triple-A rated issues while single-A 
or tripIe-B issues seemed to be col- 
lecting dusL 

“Since the difference between 
good quality and lesser 
widening," said 
trading manager for ’Fuji 
tional Finance, “we have to stick 
to good names." 

“People are nervous enough not 
to wont to have anything to do 
with anything that isn’t triple-A," 
said Roger Atkins, bead of the Eu- 
robond section at James Capel & 
Co. Describing his trading strate- 
gy. he added: “We're sticking to 
supranationals almost exclusively. 
We’re going to be boring but sol- 
id." 

Profits on Switching 
Most London traders said that 
they were recommending a strate- 
gy of switching among quality 
bonds. Switching, or the buying 
and selling of issues on a closely 
managed, day-to-day basis, offers 
very lucrative profit potential they 
said. 

One London representative of a 
Middle East bank, asking not to be 
named, said that the wily positions 
he would take on a buy-and-hold 
baas were floating-rate notes. 
“Our approach tends to be a de- 
fensive one,” he added. 

"These markets are so volatile, 
we advise our clients to trade their 
portfolios,” said Joseph Cook of 
Orion Royal Bank. He said that 
with the market going up and 
down several times a week, “you 
can either sit back and watch it or 
you can switch. There are lots of 
opportunities" 

A study of the price movements 
last week offers proof that there is 
money to be made in switching 
within the quality spectrum. 
Granted it was a volatile week, but 
the average daily price movement 
of all the issues examined was 
about Vi. For the triple-A rated is- 
sues, the change was an average of 
13/16 a day. 

The quality argument was also 
strongly voiced in New York. “On 
this side of the Atlantic, quality is 
king,” said Andrew Morse of 
Drexel Burnham Lambert. 

Good Firms Gone Bad 
He added that investors were in 
the market because they thought 
interest rates were going to keep 
falling. He noted that they did not 
want to wake up one morning to 
learn that their bond issuer was in 
financial trouble. 

But there were those traders 
who were looking beyond the rat- 
ing assigned to the borrower. 

A good name, after all can find 
itself in deep trouble. Ask anyone 
who two years ago bought some of 
international Harvesters SI IS mil- 
lion of five-year notes. Issued at 
99&, they are currently trading at 
about 45. 

An extreme case? Perhaps, but 
as Perry Aldred, managing direc- 
tor of Ross & Partners (Securities) 
of London, noted, even issuers of 
such unquestioned quality as IBM 
have undergone changes in finan- 
cial position that are not evident in 
continuing triple-A ratings. 

“When the success of the latest 
IBM issue was ringing round the 
world.” he wrote of the S 100-mil - 
ion, five-year issue that was signed 
Vednesday night, “we were re- 
minded of the cash mountain the 
>mpany owned as recently as five 
tars ago. Six billion dollars of it 
Id negligible deist. At the last bai- 
lee sheet date. IBM had $2 bO- 
rn of cash and S3.S billion of 


>ngly against certain 
is U.S. and Canadian 


debt, a deterioration, on one crude 
method of calculation, of S7.5 bil- 
lion.” 

Concerning the possibility of a 
good company going bad. he 
wrote: “There is no way the agen- 
cies can adjust their ratings suffi- 
ciently drastically without running 
the risk of being accused of precip- 
itating the very financial scare that 
their . .. system is designed to sig- 
nal.” 

He said that last week, “almost 
all the lesser quality issues were 
swallowed up, things you couldn't 
give away a week ago." 

One reason may be the yield; a 
substantial difference exists. A 
sample at week's end of triple-A- 
rated seasoned issues showed an 
average yield of I3J23®, as op- 
posed to an average for a sample 
of lesser-rated issues of 14.72%. 
The difference is almost ISO basis 
points, a basis point being one 
one-hundredth of a percentage 
point. 

Not everyone agreed. “I 
wouldn't care if the difference 
were 200 basis points," said Hill 
Samuel's Mr. Eilebrect-Kemena, 
“I couldn't justify it-" 

He also said that market senti- 
ment was stror 
sectors, such as 
banks, and that as a result these 
bonds would underperform the 
market. 

New Names 

But the difference in yield looks 
very good in a number of trading 
centers, particularly on the Conti- 
nent. 

One West German trader, ask- 
ing not to be named, said: “Singie- 
A’s especially are going quite well 
People are buying the name, bui 
also the yield.” 

He added that many of these is- 
sues were sought because they fit 
into almost everyone’s portfolio. 
“Their portfolios are full of supra- 
nationals and die big-name UJS. 
corporations. They are after these 
new names to the market." As ex- 
amples of companies whose paper 
was being sought, he died ITT, 
Sperry Rand, Tenneco and Blade 
& Decker, all rated single-A or 
triple-B. 

A London trader said that with 
the disparity in yields, “if some- 
thing looks interesting, the Swiss 
will go for iL” 

A German banker, speaking of 
such issues as Black & Decker and 
ITT, said: “They are being bought 
by Germans and in Switzerland. 
The people think that their quality 
is good enough." 
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As Interest Rates Drop , Other Worries Emerge 


Carl Gewirtz is on vacation. His 
columns will resume Sept 13. 


By Michael Quinr 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The long-await- 
ed drop in interest rates appears to 
be under way. The decline in 
short-term interest rates, which be- 
gan in late June, finally spread in 
earnest to the long-term bond mar- 
ket last week. 

But the higher prices in the bond 
market could be construed as a cel- 
ebration of hard times for the rest 
of the economy: Interest rates 

U.S. CREDIT markets" 

have stayed high until nearly a 
third of U.S. manufacturing capac- 
ity is standing idle, unemployment 
is at a post- World War u high of 
9.8 percent and a growing list of 
borrowers are unable to pay their 
debts. 

“The long-term trend in rates is 
definitely downward," said Robert 
Schwartz, an economist at Merrill 
Lynch Government Securities Inc. 
“Bui there are still some major 
problems.” 

Robert H. Parks, an economic 
consultant, said that rates will fall 
whether or not the Federal Reserve 
increased money supply growth; 
he cited “the absence of any de- 
mand pull inflation for a long peri- 
od ahead and a likely continued 
and furious attack by business on 
costs" in order to restore profits. 

Even after last week’s rally in 
the bond market that reduced the 
yield of 30-year Treasury bonds to 
12.12 percent from 12.65 percent, 
the bond yield remains well above 
the recent rale of inflation. Prices 


are rising at an annual rate of only 
about 6 percent, well below the 
double-digit levels of 1979 and 
1980. 

The most pressing problem now 
is “the fragility of the financial sys- 
tem.” according to Alan C Lemer, 
senior vice president at Bankers 
Trust Co. Thus, it should come as 
□o surprise that the Fed’s role as 
“lender of last resort should take 
primary importance" over its job 
of cot trolling growth of the money 
supply, Mr. Lemer said. 

“I have never seen the manage- 
ment of this bank so worried about 
the business outlook," said the 
chief economist at another major 
New York City bank. 

The Federal Reserve shares the 
concerns that the banking system 
is being strained and has. encour- 
aged a (hep in short-term rates. 
While investors still shy away from 
long-term bonds because of uncer- 
tainty about inflation and interest 
rates years in the future, the de- 
cline of short-term rates to 9 per- 
cent and less is a powerful induce- 
ment to buying longer-dated secu- 
rities. There has been heavy buying 
of notes due in two, five and 10 
years. 

The Fed has been able to en- 
courage lower short-term rates 
overtly since late June because 
money supply growth has slowed 
and is not expected to grow rapid- 
ly in the midst of a weak economy, 
m the latest reporting week, ended 
Aue 11, M-l fell a modest 5100 
million. 

While some economists are wor- 
ried that a September bulge in 
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Money Funds May Have Peaked 


By Kenneth B. Noble 

New York Tunes Service 

WASHINGTON — The popularity of money mar- 
ket funds may have peaked, according to experts, be- 
cause of the recent sharp decline in short-term inter- 
est rates and the sudden resurgence of the stock mar- 
ket. 

“Money market funds probably have peaked at the 
moment, unless there's a resurgence in interest rates, 
which is highly unlikely," David Dreman of Dreman, 
Grey & Embry Ino, a New York investment counsel- 
ing firm. sa/d. 

“At some point, the money will start to flow back 
into long-term bonds and bank certificates. Some 
cash has also been parked in the money funds waiting 
to get into the stock market.” 

Assets Rose 

It is too early for any tendency toward shrinkage to 
have shown up in the funds themselves. For the week 
ended Wednesday, one day after the spectacular rally 
in credit markets that sent short-term rates plunging, 
assets of money market funds in the United States 
rose $3.43 billion, to 5223.45 billion, the Investment 
Company Institute reported. 

Nor is a sudden shift from the explosive growth the 
funds have enjoyed likely for a time. 

John C. Bogle, chairman of Vanguard Money Mark 
Trust in Valley Forge, Pa_ said, “In the past, when 
rates came down to low levels, there has been a level- 
ing of assets — zero growth, in effect — and it’s possi- 


ble that it might happen this time, but I don’t think 
there's any reason to expect a rapid attrition." 

In fact, in the near-term, most industry watchers 
agree, yields on money market funds are likely to re- 
main competitive or even higher than those of other 
savings instruments as fund managers themselves in- 
vest their portfolios in financial instruments with 
longer maturities in order to lock up higher yields. 

Average yields of major funds, as reported by Do- 
nogh ue's Money Fund Report of Hblhston. Mass., a 
fund newsletter, amounted to 1138 percent for the 
latest seven-day period, down from 1152 percent the 
previous week. 

For the latest 30-day period, the yield was 11-85 
percent, down from I2JZ3 percent. 

By comparison, six-month savings certificates of- 
fered by banks arid thrift institutions are paying just 
under 1 1 percent 

Similarly according to fund managers and industry 
statistics, money fund assets, particularly institutional 
funds, whose assets rose SI .5 billion in the latest week 
to a total of $42.45 billion, should rise in the next few 
weeks. 

Maturity Growing 

At a time when interest rates are tending to fall 
institutional funds, which attract large investors, seek 
out securities with longer maturities to obtain rela- 
tively higher yields for a longer period. 

In the past five weeks, money market funds' aver- 
( Continued on Page 9, CoL 5) ' 
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By John Tagliabue 

New York Tunes Service 

BONN — The collapse of AEG- 
Telefunken under a S3 j billion 
mountain of debt, however shock- 
ing, seemed almost inevitable. 

The giant electrical products 
company, second-largest in West 
Germany after Siemens, had been 
rocked by debt, competition and 
mismanagement since the mid- 
1970s. 

But the company's decision to 
enter composition proceedings, 
seeking court protection from 
creditors, reflected more than its 
own internal errors. The failure of 
AEG has also revealed a sense of 
fragility beneath West Germany’s 
image as a powerful resilient eco- 
nomic force. 

West Germany's strength in 
electrical technology helped propel 
the country to economic promi- 
nence. AEG somehow symbolized 
the resourceful and resilient aspect 
of the country’s economy. 

Rebounding from the devasta- 
tion of World War n, which elimi- 
nated more than 90 percent of its 
plants. AEG rose to become West 
Germany's 15th hugest corpora- 
tion. 

West Germany's current eco- 
nomic ills are the result, at least in 
part, of the spillover of the global 
recession. But AEG's collapse 
highlights other aspects that indi- 
cate more fundamental 
weaknesses. 

Indeed, the failure of Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt’s government to 
revive the foundering giant may 


the banks* loans and of the total 
value of their AEG shares, increas- 
ing the sums they would be forced 
to write off by hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Led by Hans Friderichs, the for- 
mer minister of econo m ics and 
chairman of Dresdner, West Ger- 
many’s second-biggest bank, a 24- 
member consortium agreed in 
1979 that AEG would not be saved 
by government aid, but by the 
banks that form the greater part of 
the company’s supervisory board. 

In 1979, Boot was contemplat- 
ing legislation to limit the equity 
holdings of banks, and the bold 
rescue plan for AEG was seen as a 


insistence that the country must 
brace for harder times. 

But it is also a reflection of the 
government's powerlessness to im- 
plement a national policy to turn 
around the economy, beset by high 
labor costs, flagging investments, 
fewer technological breakthroughs 
and, consequently, declining ex- 
ports. 

A senior bank executive in 
Frankfurt said recently, “We’ve 
had recessions before, but AEG 
has confirmed many people’s sus- 
picion that this one is different" 

Crofitors Offered 40% 

In its application last week for 
composition proceedings, AEG of- 
fered its creditors about 40 percent 
of their money. 

If a court in Frankfurt rules the 
plan is feasible, more than half the 
creditors, representing 80 percent 
of what is owed, would have to 
agree. AEG’s liabilities in the com- 
position proceedings have not 
been fully revealed, but they are 
estimated to total about S2J2 bil- 
lion. 

Even with the agree m ent by 
AEG’s domestic banks last week 
on a fresh package of 5443.3 mil- 
lion in loans, the prospect of full- 
scale bankruptcy still looms large. 

Under composition proceedings, 
bankers noted, the banks would 
collect 30 to 40 percent of the val- 
ue of their loans, and the value of 
their shares in AEG, estimated to 
be about two- thirds of the compa- 
ny’s equity, would remain stable, 
though depressed. 

A full-scale AEG bankruptcy, rstetumsiaoiiriiiiL^ . . 


demonstration of the responsibili- 
ty that the banks always said ac- 
companies their shareholding priv- 
ileges. 

After agreeing to restructure the 
company's debt and to give It a 
fresh ixifusioa of cash, the bank 
consortium accepted Heinz Durr 
as the man to reverse the compa- 
ny's failing fortunes. 

Mr. Durr, 49, a Stuttgart busi- 
nessman with some success in 
smaller companies, was selected 
only after a number of other candi- 
dates refused the job. EEs chal- 
lenge was formidable. 

There were bad management de- 

(Continned on Page 9, CoLl) 
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money supply could lead the Fed 
to make credit scarcer in the bank- 
ing system, thereby pushing up 
rates, others are womed that the 
Fed’s problem will be to keep 
growth from falling below target 

“The Fed is trying to ease, but 
there has to be somebody who 
wants to borrow" before lower in- 
terest rates have the desired stimu- 
lative effect on the economy, com- 
mented John Rutledge, chief econ- 
omist at Claremont Economics. 

Another old fear that is subsid- 
ing is that heavy Treasury borrow- 
ings will compete with using cor- 
porate credit demands for investor 
funds. Albert Wojnflower, chief 
economist at First Boston Coip., 
said that “growing federal defiats 
will be no impediment to lower in- 
terest rates as long as there is no 
material or sustainable pickup in 
business." 

Because of the grim outlook for 
the economy, many analysts say 
last week’s stock market surge, 
which accompanied the decline in 
long-term rates, is suspect If the 
economy is so bad that interest 
rates win come down, then there is 
tittle reason to expect improved 

^ “What f see now in the eyes of 
chief executives is more cutbacks, 
more slowdowns, more recession,” 
said Mr. Rutledge of the Clare- 
mont Institute. In that kind of en- 
vironment he said, companies are 
not going to embark on huge capi- 
tal spending projects just bccai 
rates drop a few points. 

How low can rates go? Henry 
Kaufman of Salomon Brothers 
warned last week that there could 
be “dramatic" increases in rales 
but estimated that over the next 12 
months long-term Treasury bond 
yields could fall to 9 or 10 percent 
while overnight bank loans in the 
federal funds market could fall to 
6 or 7 percent. 

The last time rates were at those 
levels was in June, 1980, during a 
short-lived episode when the Fed 
was pumping money into the 
banking system when economic ac- 
tivity contracted shandy following 
the unposition of credit controls in 
March, 1980. Later that year, mon- 
ey supply growth accelerated, in- 
flation was excessive and the Fed 
began making credit scarcer. 

The result was a debacle in the 
credit, markets. The price of long- 
term Treasury bonds fell 20 basis 
points, or 5200 per 51,000 bond, as 


their yields rose to nearly 12 per- 
cent at the end of the year from 914 
percent in June. 

*Tm uncomfortable" buying 
longer-term notes and bonds, said 
Richard S. Swingle, a vice presi- 
dent at T. Rowe Price Associates. 
“I got burned in 1980 and it could 
happen again." Even so, he said 
the need to maintain a yield that 
would be attractive to investors 
has required him to lengthen the 
average maturity of one bond fund 
to 13 years from 9.6 years at the 
end of June. The next step to pre- 
serve yidd will be to buy corporate 
notes and bonds rather than Treas- 
ury issues. 

Francis H. Schott, chief econo- 
mist at the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, noted that Treasury 
band yields have declined only 
about two percentage points since 
late June, while short-term rates 
have fallen five percentage points 
or more, and concluded that “the 
long-term bond market is not yet a 
believer in disinflation." 

The insurance company econo- 
mist added that it would be entire- 
ly appropriate feu the Fed “to as- 
sist the economic recovery” by en- 
couraging slower short-term rates. 
Along with many other analysts, 
be said that the Fed has done a 
commendable job of controlling 
money growth and brin g in g down 
inflation, but that “there is no 
point in lacking a dead hone by 
tightening monetary policy." Even 
if the drop in rales' led to a modest 
economic recovery with a quicken- 
ing of inflation, he said the 
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By Hobart Rowen 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The econo- 
mies or the United States and 
other industrial nations are stalled 
and face a further discouraging pe- 
riod of slow growth and high un- 
employment, the International 
Monetary Fund says. 

Despite the “increasing social 
and political strains" associated 
with the growing jobless rolls, the 
tending agency counseled in a re- 
port released during the weekend 
that premature efforts by govern- 
ments to expand their troubled 
economies would result in renewed 
inflation producing even worse 
conditions. 

The IMF report, produced by 
the agency’s executive directors, 
said that real economic growth in 
the industrial world this year will 
be less than 1 percent A more 
precise, but as yet unpublished and 
revised, forecast by the IMF staff 
indicates that the growth rate will 
be less than 0.34 percent. 

.Virtual Stagnation 

The report’s economic 
showed that 1982 was the 
year in a row of virtual stagnation 
for the Western industrial world. 
Real or inflation-adjusted, eco- 
nomic growth was only 13 percent 
in 1980 and 1 2 percent in 1981, 
compared with a comfortable 4- 
plus percent average for the 15 or 
16 previous years. 

The IMF staff forecast for 1983 
is for a modest i mprovem ent to a 
2.5 percent growth rate, which 
would not, however, reduce the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

Even this figure could ultimately 
be reduced if the U.S. recovery 
proves to be weaker than expected, 
as forecast last week by Henry 
Kaufman, chief economist at the 
investment banking firm of Salo- 
mon Brothers. 

The IMF stairs last published 
forecast is a decline of l percent 
for the UJS. economy this year, 
with a recovery limited to 1.8 per- 
cent next year. Unpublished revi- 
sions may have altered those num- 
bers in a minor way. 

By far the biggest setbacks 
among the industrial na t ions dur- 
ing the past couple of years have 
oc curre d in Europe, winch had en- 
joyed a growth rate of 3 J percent 
as recently as 1979. But high oil 
prices and interest rales triggered a 
European collapse: The rale 
dropped to 1.5 percent in 1980 and 
to minus 0.4 percent last year. 

The annual report did not 
project a. 1983 rate for Europe, but 


staff assessments see prospects no 
better than 25 percent growth, fol- 
lowing 1 to 1J percent growth Uus 
year. 

World-wide recession has hit the 
poorer nations even harder, the 
lMFsaid- 

Tbe large group of them that 
does not possess oil for export had 
a combined growth rate of only 2.5 
percent in 1981. which the IMF 
said was the lowest in several dec- 
ades. In recent years, these less de- 
veloped countries enjoyed real 
growth rates of 5 to 6.5 percent. 

The oil -exporting countries, suf- 
fering from a combination of o3 
glut and recession, have also 
slipped back. They suffered dec- 
lines of 2.7 percent in 1980 and 4.6 
percent is 1981, and the IMF pre- 
dicted an even bigger decline this 
year. 

At the peak of the oil boom and 
OPEC power in 1976, these coun- 
tries had a growth rate of 12 3 per- 
cent. 

Another measure of OPECs 
troubles outlined in the annual re- 
port is that the oil- 
tries' financial surplus, 
gained from the excess of profits 
on oil sates over the cost of im- 
ports, has declined steeply, from 
SI 16.4 billion in 1980 to $68.6 bil- 
lion in 1981. For 1982, the IMF 
predicted a 525-billion surplus. 

It appears that the only real ben- 
eficiaries of OPECs new difficul- 
ties are the industrial nations, 
which have swung from a $43.7- 
bfllion combined deficit in 1980 to 
an estimated surplus oC 511 billion 
this year. 

Cautious Lenders 

The developing countries saw 
their deficits widen from $862 bfl- 
Hon in 1980 to 599 billion in 1981, 
and to 597 billion this year. 

The report suggested that the 
poorer countries probably were 
not able to cut their volume of oil 
imports as much in percentage 
terms as did the industrial world, 
nor were they able to boost their 
exports to OPEC. 

In addition, the poorer nations 
were hit hard by high interest 
rates, which worsened their debt- 
servicing problems, a depression in 
some commodity prices and pro- 
tectionist trade policies. 

The report also warned that 
commercial banks are 
more selective in their ! 
ides to the point where they may 
be willing to make new loans only 
to a few of the largest borrowers 
among developing nations. 


A new way to 
settle DM transactions 


DM Eurobond transactions can now be settled on German 
domestic terms delivery against payment 

In association with the Deutscher Auslandskassenverein (AKV) 
and using a computer link with the German Eflektingiro, 
CEDEL can ensure a safe, fast, efficient and 
comprehensive clearing service for all DM Eurobonds - 
opening up an important communication link between the 
German capital markets and international trading centres. 

Instructions received from CEDEL participants . before noon, 
and from German banks before 10.00am will be accepted for 
settlement the following day delivery.against payment 

For further information, please contact John Croker at 
CEDEL in London, or Ernest Backes at our Customer Relations 
Department in Luxembourg. 




o 


cede! 


67 Bd Grande Duchesse Charlotte, RO. Box 1006 LUXEMBOURG 
Tel: 47 59 31-1 Telex: 2791 

77 London Wall, London EC2N IBUTel: 01-628 0642 Telex: 894628 
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ILS/ Outlines Aid Package for Mexico 


Money Market Funds: While Growth 
Has Continued Yields Are Falling 
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- ■- IftfrYdtkTMaSenke ■ ^ : 

wASfflNGn»4 — ' The US. 
govtnu&ent has oodinoj a multi- 
IklfiaEHlollra package of aid to 
bdpMexro.ndeout its worst fi- 
ipwmnl rijAm in w in i ij and make 
^ood^Oa itg huge debts to foreign 

The package includes. $L5 bfl- 
lioo o/ loans by foragn central 
banks, expected to become mil- 
able next week, direct loans bytoe 
U.S. government in the form of 

an^iro^JI-; bfllioa of guarantees 

5 i Washmgton of new loans by 
^c o mm er c i al banks, 
fri addition, up to 54.5 hflEonof 
credits' from the . Internati onal 
. Monetary JFund are expected by 
mid-October, according to ah an- 
nouncement by the Treasury De- 
partment. ... _-...■ 

A haws briefing Friday by the ' 
Treasury’s deputy secretary, Rich- : 


krd X McNamar, marked the first 
. public acknbwlfldgcment by Wash- 
ington of efforts under way for 
several wee&to bdp Mexico mo- 
bifize the hud currencies it will' 
seed to meet its heavy near-term 
debt obligations. 

ft- is due to repay $20 billion in 
principal , this year cm foreign debt 
of $8l MHoa. An estimated 518 
bflHon to S34 billion of the local is 
owed to U.S. banks. 

-The U5- efforts, which are con- 
tminng. . included three days of 
unannounced negotiations in 
Wellington the weekend before 
last betwecn Mexico’s finance min- 
ister. Jesus Silva Herzpg, and top 
Treasnxy and Federal Reserve offi- 
cials. The talks culminated in an 
«fl-cught session that ended last 
Monday morning, a day before 
Mexico annonneed it Would re- 
open its foreign exchange markets. 

Ih New York, Mexican officials 


met Friday with representatives of 
more than 100 banks from around 
the world and sought postpone- 
ment for 90 days of $10 billion in 
principal. The Mexicans also 
sought an a dd i tion al Si billion in 
bank credit. 

OUcome Questioned 
Mr. Sflva Herzog said after the 
meeting that the bankers had 
agreed to the requests, but some 
bankers who attended the meeting 
said this had not been the case; 

If Mexico were to fail to obtain 
the funds it needs, the consequenc- 
es for the international banking 
system could be grave, according 
to banking analysts. 

Some of the major U.S. banks 
have made loam to Mexico equiva- 
lent to up to 90 percent of their 
equity, which usually represents 
about 4 percent of their total re* 
sources. 


Silva Herzog: A Political Survivor 

But Grids Puts Mexican Munster’s Career in Balance 


: By Alan Riding 

New York Tima Service 

MEXICO CITY — When Jesfis 
Shra Herzog strode into the ornate 
Panamerican Hall in Mexico’s 
.Finance Ministry last Tuesday eve- 




mng, he exuded a quiet confidence 
that seemed out of harmony with 
the u n precede n te d economic crime 
tbalbe was 'managing.' ‘ 

But, addresang a crowded room 
as w^fl. as & nationwide radio and 
tdevisum audience, the minister 
spoke with a clarity and frankness 
that soothed the tattered nerves of 
bankers and businessmen and left 
them with the impress ion that the 
.government had at last drawn up a 
.strategy to deal with the crisis. 

“He sounded as if he was telling 
the truth,” one foreign financial 
analyst said, “and this was a relief 
to busmesanen who fdt they had 
been repeatedly deceived about 
what was really gams; on.” 

Having raised 52 billion in 
Washington the preceding week- 
end, be flew to New Yorit last. 
Wednesday to prepare for Friday’s 
meeting with Mexico’s principal 
cre ditor banks, at which he nrged 
postponement of S1Q billion in- 
principal payments and asked for 
additional credits of $1 bHHon. : - 
The country’s financial crisis 
was already * month old wheuMc. 
Siva Herzog, 47, replaced 1 David 
■ Ibarra Mufioz as fin«nw» nnnister 
in Mardt. . - ' 

He then instituted an austerity, 
program that had b^un to reduce 
the country’s balance of payments 
deficit and restore confidence in 
thepesowhenrisingdoniesScpric- 
' esprovofeed a new devaluation ami 
led bankers ip demand repayment 
erf shortterm loans. 

That pot Ml Silva Herzog in the - 
unpleasant position cf preading 
over the introduction of partial ex- 
change controls and 'appealing to 
the international Monetary Fond 
for help. • 1 - • 

Career far Bahuice 
Today Mr. Siva Herzog’s politi- 
cal c a ree r is .in the balance. Until 
,jnst.thrce weeks ago^most bankets . 
expected him to netam his job after 
President JFose L6pez Portillo is 
succeeded on Dec.1 by the presi- 
dent-dect, Migud de la Madrid 
'Hurtado. •. 

Now some fed he will have to be 
[replaced, if only as a symbolic ges- 
ture rignaling that past economic 
policies have been buried. Otltere, 
though, argue that his successful 
faantSig ofthe crisis would make 



Mexico City before he received a 
Master’s Degree in Economics 
from Yale. 

Even before completing his 
studies, he began work as an econ- 
omist at the Bank erf Mexico; the 
country’s central bank, and re- 
mained there »«til he was appoint- 
ed director-general of public credit 
in the Finance Ministry in 1970. It 
was in this post that he first be- 
came known to the international 


Jesfts SDra Herzog 

him in dispensab le to the new ad- 
mmis t ranon- - 

- An outgoing man with a witty 
tnm of phrase and a ready laugh, 
Mr. SOva Herzog, who was bom in 
Mexico City, speaks fluent Fnglish 
and studied at Yale University in 
the early 1960s. 

While he has dedicated his life 
to and economics, his con- 

ciliatory approach and o ratorical 
style have earned him the reputa- 
tion of being a politician rather 
than a technocrat. And the fact 
that he has overcome some severe 
political setbacks in the past serves 
to confirm his talent for political 
survival. 

- -Politics, in fact,-has filled Ins life 
from childhood. His 90-year-old 
father, also Je su s, was aJeading in- 
tellectual and politician in post- 
revolutionary Mexico. 

S in ce going blind almost 40 
years ago, his father has written a 
series of mrior works of political 
history that have made him an in- 
stitution in contemporary Mexico. 

The young Jesus bred in the 
shadow of ms famous father for 
many years. Yet, childhood friends 
say, he was always self-assured, 
and he struck out on his own ca- 
reer. 

He studied economics at the Na- 
tional Autonomous University in 


Two years later, be was appoint- 
ed to bead the government’s new 
Workers’ Housing Institute and 
found tiinwdf embroiled in politics 
for the first tune. 

Friends and acquaintances say 
that he is a scrupulously honest 
man and that this quality soon 
brought him into confficl with la- 
bor leaders and politicians who 
owned construction companies 
bidding for contracts. 

Smrived Attacks •' 

Somehow, be survived in his 
post for five years, raider constant 
attack and even public criticism on 
two occasions by President Lois 
Echevenia Alvarez for fading to 

^^m^S^dxevcni^^a^^nis- 
tration ended in 1976, Mr. SOva 
Herzog was, to use a Mexican 
phrase, “politically burned.” 

He sought refuge, first in the 
Colegio de Mexico, a prestigious 
academic institute, and then in the 
Bank of Mexico. 

' After a Cabinet shake-up in 

1978, however, he returned to his 
old job as dir wzor-genaral of mib- 
Bc credit, where his immediate 
boss was Mr. de la Madrid, at tint 
time und ers ec re tary nf fmam* 

Mr. de la Madrid had succeeded 
Mr. SOva Herzog in the public 
credit post eight years earlier and 
the two men had remained dose 
friends. ’ 

After Mr. de la Madrid became 
budget and planning minister in 

1979, Mr. Siva Herzog took his 
place. 

When Mr. Ibarra Munoz was 
fired in the wake of the first peso 
devaluation in February this year. 
Mr. Silva Herzog’s long associa- 
tion with the country’s next presi- 
dent' therefore made him a logical 
successor. 

Now, however, few politicians 
envy him his job. 

“But If the crisis had to come,” 
one foreign banker said, “there are 
few Mexicans officials better 
equipped to deal with it.” 


AEG: Symbol of German Fragility 


(Confirmed from Page 7)- 
czsions. AEG bought a string of 
anwll companies that bcuso- 
hoid appliances, iusc before the do- 
; mestic market became sa t nrated 
and tlK companies, lost their profi- 
..tahffity; 

The company then turned 
■ toward nuclear endgy and com- 
puters, but its capital and tedmol- 
1 ogyproved insufficient. 

The company withdrew from 
the computer venture after selling 
just 23 computers, 10 to itself ana 
13 to the government, raid sold its 
half-interest in Kraftwerk Union, 
the nudear energy badness, to Sie- 
. mens at a 5674-minion loss. 

AEG’s losses began to mount at 
a time when Japan’s powerful elec- 
tric companies, after successfully 
•- invading the U.S. market, turned 
. thett eyes to Europe; . ’> 

There were also financial mis- 
takes. As costs mounted, top exec- 
utives approved the use of pension 
reserves to ease the company's li- 
quidity squeeze, creating a 5790- 
million deficit in the pension fond 
that remains unpaid . . 

. Disputes over the best direction 
of th&company’s rapid expansion 
created turmoil m the upper eche- 
lons of AEG management: Be- 
tween 1961 and 1970, AEG had 
five chief executives. 

White AECPs sales growth was 
steady, -profits lagged More seri- 
ously, ex pansio n costs cut deeply 
into the capitalbase. ■ 

AEG reported profit in the last 
fiscal year of $10.6 million on-con^ 
solidated ales of $6.8 bfflion, after 
a toss of 5153. million in the fiscal 
year 1980. 

But analysts said the profit was' 
achieved only by the sale of $3)0 
million ofplants and property, and 
by convincing' the banks to agree 
to waive some debt daim& with- 
out those measure^ they said, the 

net loss would have been about 

$278 minion. 


When Mr. Durr took over, he 
said he beBeved the only way to 
save AEG would be, in effect, to 


bringing others into joint ventures 
with partners that bad the technol- 
ogy raid capital to help make (hem 
profitable again. 

Plan Parity Successful 
Mr. Durr’s plans have succeed- 
ed to some extent. 

AEG’s telecommunications divi- 
sion was brought into a joint ven- 
ture with Robot Bosch, an electri- 
cal company, Mannesman!^ 
the steel products group; Gnmdig 
has agreed to cooperate in produc- 
tion and marketing of consumer 
electronics products with Tdc- 
fnntftn, toe «nB«g consumer dec- 


agreement with united Technolo- 
gies Corp. of the United States to 
manufacture and market mi- 
croprocessor chips. 

All of toe joint agreements are 
to be excluded from AEG’s com- 

ultimately, 

in his search for a partner for 
AEG’s capital goods division, 
which contributes about 38 per- 
cent to the company's revenues. 

Negotiations had been held with 
Britain’s. General Electric Gol, but 
analysts said the talks were ulti- 
mately toppled by a coalition of 
West Goman executives from 
AEG’s competitors in the electrical 
fndu f tyy Bosch; Mannesnumn and 
Semens. 

The coarse erf AEG’s future de- 
pends now on whether Mr. Dun 
can succeed in his efforts to cut the 
company’s debt burden. 


Senior bankers here express-se- 
rious doubts. Dreadner Bank's Mr. ' 
Friderichs said, recently that the 
company would need to use its 51- 
bfllion m additional bank credits 
to keep operating during composi- 
tion proceedings. 

Bankers said that even if a part 
of tiia t sum is put up by domestic 
banks, about half would have to 
come from the company’s overseas 
creditors. It is still not certain the 
foreign banks wfll go along with 
the credit agreement reached by 
the West German banks. 

Bankers who attended a meeting 
with AEG’s overseas bankers in 
Zurich 10 days^ago said Mr. Durr 
had failed to reveal any cogent 
strategy for reverting the compa- 
ny's performance. 

The non-German bankers were 
also troubled by reports that three 
of AEG’s few profitable units, ap- 
pliance manufact ure rs Tanker, 
Neff and Kiippersbusch, had been 
forced to apply for liquidation be- 
came credit hues from AEG’s fi- 
nancing unit had been cut 

The derision has cast doubt, 
bankers said, on the seriousness of 
AEG’s. commitment to rebuild the 
company. 
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Mr. McNamar disclosed that 
Mexico had agreed to increase its 
crude oil exports to the United 
States and to charge no more than 
S35 a bared even if world prices 
climb higher. The United States, 
so far as is known, never before 
has been able to obtain such prom- 
ises from an important ofl export- 
er. 

Mexico has also agreed to make 
all of toe additional crude exports 
from its so-called Isthmus ofl 
reserves, a lighter and more valu- 
able crude enthral the Maya crude 
it also produces. - 

The Mexican Light crude is cur- 
rently priced at S32J50 a barrel, 
while Maya is $25. 

The United States has been ea- 
ger for years to increase its access 
to Mexican crude oil in order to 
diminish US. dependence on Sau- 
di Arabia and other Eastern Hemi- 
sphere producers, but Mexico has 
followed a cautious policy of slow 
increases in oil development. 

Increased Mexican production 
also should serve as a moderating 
force on world ofl prices, another 
UJS. policy objective. 

Minimum Price Guaranteed 

As part of the new agre e ment, 
Washington agreed to pay Mexico 
525 a barrel even if wond prices 
fall lower. 

Mr. McNamar said that Mexico 
undertook to increase its exports 
to the United States, in stages, 
from the current 50,000 baneis a 
day to 190,000 bands a day by the 
summer of 1983. 

The U.S. government will use 
the additional ml far a faster 
buildup of its strategic ofl reserve, 
a protection against future disrup- 
tions of foreign supplies. 

Mr. McNamar disclosed that 
Mexico has borrowed all of the 
5750 million it was entitled to un- 
der a standby line of credit, or 
swap, with the U.S. Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Mexico is understood to need 
those funds to make interest pay- 
ments to foreign creditors on ftme- 

Mr. McNamar said additional 
thon-tenn credits of tm to 513 bil- 
lion, to run tor up to three months, 
were discussed by central bankers 
last week at a meeting in Basel and 
were expected to be approved soon 
by the central banks. 

It was undear whether the Unit- 
ed States would contribute to that 
sum. 

Guarantees of SI billion of crop- 
export loans for 1983 fay U3. com- 
mercial banks will be issued by the 
Agriculture Department’s Com- 
modity Credit Corp., Mr. 
McNamar said. Guarantees in fis- 
cal 1982 totaled $65 milli on. 

Mr. McNamar said that Mexico 
was expected to secure by mid-Oc- 
tober toe approval of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund for 53.7 bil- 
lion of long-term credits and possi- 
bly 5800 million or so of "compen- 
satory financing” credits to heap it 
weather the 1982 decline in oil 
prices. . 

In Mexico City Friday, the peso 
continued to recover lost ground 
against the dollar as holders of 
dollars sought to profit from the 
artificially high exchange rate set 
when foreign currency operations 
resumed on Thursday. The dollar, 
which fell from 130 to 115 pesos 
during Thursday’s trading, opened 
at 105 pesos ana closed at 95 pesos 
Friday. 

The Mexican currency has lost 
48 percent of its value on the open 
market since Aug. 5, when a two- 
tier exchange system was an- 
nounced ami the peso was allowed 
to float for most foreign exchange 
transactions. 



U.S. Bank’s Overseers 
Blaming Each Other 


New York Tima Serriee 

WASHINGTON — At last 
week’s congressional bearing in 
Oklahoma City into (he collapse of 
the Penn Square Bank, each of the 
witnesses blamed someone else. 

All the finger-pointing may 
make sense legally, but for some 
members of the House Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs Com- 
mittee, it also raises serious ques- 
tions about who is watching over 
toe U.S. banking system. 

The main watchdogs of a bank 
are its outside auditors, its board 
and federal regulators, like the 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
whose examiners regularly inspect 
toe bank’s books ana records. 

In toe case of Penn Square, ac- 
cording to testimony at toe hear- 
ing, each watchdog, in many re- 
spects, relied on another in con- 
cluding that the bank's condition 
was not so bad. 
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lapse of Penn Square, a review of 
publicly available information, in- 
cluding testimony from last Mon- 
day’s 12-hour, continuous hearing, 
shows toe following: 

• Officials from the comptrol- 
ler’s office said they had followed 
their normal procedures in su- 
pervising the bank and had as- 
signed it a rating of three on a 
scale of one to five, meaning it was 
not considered a problem bank. 


_ — — — not constaerea a problem bank. 

May Have Hit a Peak asss 

J its new president. Eldon L. Befler, 


(Continued from Page 7) 

age maturity, the number of days 
it takes to roll over their portfolios, 
has grown from 33 to 36 days. 

By contrast, the average maturi- 
ty of major funds in 1981 ranged 
from 23 to shghtty less than 30. 
Thus, Tuesday’s big rate break will 
not show up fully for more than a 

nwnlti 

Barbara Akerley, editor erf Do- 
noghue’s Money Fund Report, 
said, “The increase in the maturity 
rate is the first definitive sign by 
the money fund managers that 
they expect shon-tenn interest 
rates to falL The result is that as 
short-term rates fall, the money 
foods won’t fall as fast as other in- 
struments.” 

Money mart ft funds pool their 
investors’ money and place it in a 
variety of short-term debt instru- 
ments *hat can range from Treas- 
ury hilts and bankers acceptances 
to Eurodollar deposits. 

Because the securities purchased 
by money market funds are tradi- 
tionally sold in minium m lots Of 
510,000, such securities would be 
beyond the reach of many mall 
investors if they could not benefit 
indirectly through the funds. 

The funds’ assets now total a 
record 5223.45 billion, with more 
than half of that deposited in 1981 
alone, when yields, on a seven-day 
basis, went as high as 17.2 percent. 

Aside from toe 42 institutional 
funds, there are 59 broker-dealer 
funds, with a total of $10936 bfl- 
Hon. up $131 trillion in the latest 
week, and 133 general purpose 
funds, with assets of $7135 bflKon, 
up $621 mflbon in the week. 

The growth of the money funds 
has largely been at the expense of 
thrift institutions and banks, 
which operate under Federal regu- 
lation and have been limite d in the 
rates they can pay for deposits. 

Thrifts, for example, may cur- 
rently pay no more than 5 n per- 
cent on passbook savings. 

Analysts differ on whether de- 
posits lost by these institutions to 


the money funds will be recap- 
tured if short-term rates continue 
tofafl. 

Jonathan E Grey, a research an- 
alyst at Sanford C. Bernstein A 
C-o , an investment banking firm, 
said that banks and thrifts are cur- 
rently paying rates erf 12 percent to 
13 percent on longer-term deposits 
“and the money funds wfll soon be 
paying single-digit interest.” As a 
result, Mr. Grey said, “a signifi- 
cant reflux of funds to banks and 
thrifts gfrnnld commence in a mat- 
ter erf weeks.” 

By contrast, Edward A. Tabor, 
president erf the T. Rowe Price 
Prime Resave Fund, based in Bal- 
timore, said there could be “a little 
bit of a movement” from the funds 
into the thrifts and banks. 

Mr. Tabor noted that from early 
1975 until late 1978, money mar- 
ket fond yields were lower than 
passbook savings rates, and yet the 
money fund assets remained at 
about S3 billion dating that entire 
period. 

He said, “It’s the combination 
of features, such as their liquidity 
and check- writing, that people find 
attractive.” 

The availability of credit cards 
through the funds adds to their ap- 
peal. 

Michael Upper, president of 
Upper Analytical Services, which 
tracks money market funds, said 
he could see total money fund as- 
sets f alling as low as 5175 billion 
by the end of the year, but he said 
he would not expect a “rapid run- 
off” of money from the funds. 

He said, “Most of the money in 
the money funds isn’t investment 
money; it’s money waiting to pay 
hffls.^ 


BL Reduces Production 
Room 

LONDON — BL, the state- 
owned automaker, said Saturday 
that it has laid off 7,500 workers 
for two weeks and is trimming pro- 
duction because erf a fall in sales. 


its new president. Eldon L. Beller, 
to lake remedial action, yet Mr. 
Beller testified he had no real au- 
thority and the directors said they 
were uninformed about many of 
the bank’s practices. 

• The directors said they relied 
on assurances by the comptroller 
and the bank's outside auditors. 
Peat Marwick Mitchell A Co., that 
toe bank was not in any real trou- 
ble. As is the case with most bank 
directors. Peon Square's board did 


not look into specific loans, nor 
did it have the expertise to ques- 
tion many of the bank's practices. 
Most of toe bank’s directors had 
illegal financial dealings with the 
bank, according to documents in- 
troduced at the bearing. 

• Peal Marwick, which proba- 
bly audits more financial institu- 
tions than any other accounting 
firm, testified that it followed the 
same auditing procedures in exam- 
ining Penn Square that are used 
for other b anks. Last May, two 
months before the bank collapsed. 
Peat Marwick told Penn Square's 
directors of the “truly remarkable 
and impressive’’ management 
changes taking place at the bank. 
Meanwhile; toe Comptroller found 
Peat Marwick's audit practices 
“unacceptable,” in part because 
toe firm inspected only 15 percent 
of the bank’s loans. 

The committee’s first witness, 
Mr. Beller. told how he became 
president in April, 1981, but had 
no authority over the bank's ener- 
gy lending, which constituted SO 
percent of the bank’s portfolio and 
the source of the most of its prob- 
lems. Though the comptroller 
viewed Mr. Beller as the best solu- 
tion to reining in toe banking prac- 
tices of W illiam G. Patterson. 
Penn Square's senior vice presi- 
dent, and Bill P. Jennings, its 
chairman, Mr. Beller said he never 
informed the comptroller of his 
limited authority. 

The regional administrator for 
the Comptroller, Clifton A. Poole 
Jr., said at the h earing , “We were 
assured by the board of directors 
and Beller himself that be had the 
authority to dear up the prob- 
lems.” Mr. Poole also said that his 
office’s handling of Penn Square 
was “totally appropriate" because 
the “actions ami procedures used 
in addressing the problems of this 
bank have been used successfully 
again and again in other institu- 
tions." 


( Are you looking for a high yield, j 

1 maximum liquidity and minimum risk? 

Are you now earning market rates 
on your short term liquidity? 

Would you like to secure wholesale 
interest rates on retail deposits? 

If the above questions matter to you 

INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 

offers a choice of 3 investment opportunities: 

Short Term *A' Units, exclusively invested in USS money market 
instruments for maturities of less than 12 months. 

Short Term 'B* Units, invested in monev marker instruments 
denominated in the SDR currencies and Swiss Francs ior maturities 
of less than 12 months. These units offer a balanced currency approach. 
Income on both *A' and 'B' Units accrues daily. You can redeem units on any 
business day. Redemption proceeds are paid within five business days and 
wall include full interest for that period. 

Long Term Units, representing a balanced portfolio of Eurobonds 
and Euroconvertibles. Income is paid annually and units can be 
redeemed every week at net asset value, less 1%. 

trustee: Midland Bank 'Bust Company (Channel Islands) Limited 
Administrative Agent: EBC This! Company (Jersey) Ltd., Jersey. 

Investment Advisor: European Banking Company limited, London. 
mmm mn tmm mmm'mmm mb *»Send for full details tO^M mm mom MM MB mbM| 

| EBC Trust Company (Jersey) LttL, 28 Hill Street St- Metier, Jersey; C.LTel:T&534 36281 I 
| Mease send full information ro- 

I Marne. — — 

I Address — 

I Gty — t~ riunlrv _____ 

■ Subscriptions are only valid if made on the basis of the current explanatory 

I memorandum, supplemented by either the Iasi Annual Report or the last Interim 
. Report erhichever is the more recent, The legal Notice has been deposited with die ■ 
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American Medical International N.V. 

(Incorporated with limited liability in the Netherlands Antilles) 

U.S. $200,000,000 

Zero Coupon Guaranteed Bands Due August 12, 1997 

U.S. $250,000,000 

Zero Coupon Guaranteed Bands Due August 12, 2002 

Each Unconditionally Guaranteed by 

American Medical International, Inc . 

I Incorporated with limited liability in the State of Delaware, U.SA.) 


Dean Witter Reynolds Overseas Ltd . 

Banque Natianale de Paris 

Citicorp International Group 

Dahva Europe Limited 

Lazar d Brothers & Co., limited 
Wood Gundy Limited 


. August 18. 1 982 
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PAN GULF CONSTRUCTIONS LIMITED 
PAN GULF CONSTRUCTIONS ( DUBAI ) LIMITED 
GULF CONTRACTORS LIMITED 


US$ 16,000,000 
Revolving Credit Facilities 


Arranged by: 

The Columbia Group E.C. 


Managed by : 

Arab Asian Bank e.c. Lloyds Bank International Ltd. 

National Bank of Bahrain B.S.C. Saudi European Bank S.A. out 

Participant 

Union Bank of the Middle East Ltd. 


Paying Agent: 

Grindlays Bank p.l.c. 
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Mosel 1975 20J6 

MDOBd 6J3 NL 

Fidel U33 NL 

Gvt S«C tB NL 

HI loco 7 M NL 

HlYld TO30 NL 

LtMiPl 7J9 NL 

PufUn 971 NL 

Thrift 977 NL 

Trend 2*69 NL 

Fteonda! PrM: ul 
Dyna 73* NL 

FflOT* 13^ NL 

induet 377 NL 

Ineom 679 NL 
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BndAp 1X» 14.11 

DISCO M2 9JI 

GcwTh tn 433 
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Giants Make Up 7-Run Deficit, Nip Cards, 8-7 
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Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

ST. LOUIS — Milt May’s run- 
scoring groimdout in the eighth in- 
ning broke a 7-7 tie and gave the 
San Francisco Giants an S-7 come- 
back victory over the St- Louis 

Cardinals here Friday night. 
Trailing. 7-0, the Giants tied the 

score with seven runs in the sev- 
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18*6+ *6 
17 

10 * 6 + *6 
9*6+ to 
4fk+ W 
11W+1 
9W— W 
5*4+ te 
AW 

37 +2 
T7to+ *6 

* 

11*6+ W 
12*6 

12*6+ to 
SW+ to 
3*4+ 16 
7 

I2W+ W 
13W+ (A 
IS 

WV4+ to 
13W 

9 +21-14 
9W+ W 
4 + to 

33W+ W 

23*4 2796+5*6 
3*6 


emb and took the lead an inning 
later, when Darrell Evans led off 
I with a triple off Bruce Sutter (8-6) 
ind scored on May's grounder. 

Gary Lavelle, who relieved in 
the seventh, raised his record to 8- 
5. Greg Minton got the final two 
outs for his 22d save. 

St. Louis starter Steve Mura had 
limited the Giants to four hits until 
consecutive singles by Max Ven- 
able. .Joe Morgan and Jack Gark 
produced the first Giant run, 
knocking out Mura. San Francisco 
sent 13 hatters to the plate in the 
seventh, with Jeff Leonard driving 
in three runs with his fifth home 
run of the year and Morgan tying 
the score with an RBI double off 
Sutler. 

St Louis built a 7-0 lead in the 
first four innings, largely on three 
RBls by Keith Hernandez and two 
! by George Hendrick. 

The game ended on some sloppy 
base-running by die Cardinals. 
With Glenn B rummer on first and 
Hernandez on third and one out, 
Willie McGee bounced back to 
Minton. Hernandez broke for the 
plate but stopped when Minton 
caught the ball. Minton threw to 
second for one out, and when Her- 
nandez finaly did break for home 
he was tagged out in a rundown. 

“Chuck Hiller [the Cards' third 
base coach] said * 00 ,’ and I froze,” 
said Hernandez. “I could have bro- 
ken after Brammer rolled him [sec- 


3446 + 5*6 
12 +1 


WMotHJ JOb 

winnera 

WtKRE 

WlkSoGkUS 

WtaerOsja 

Wolohn 

WofvAJul 
Womrt 
Wood Dr JO 
Wood La! 1.70 
Werthln JO 
wrletitw JA 
Wyman JO 
XI car 
XMex 
YlowFrUA 
YU BAA 
ZenLbB 
Zen r Jot JA 
Zwtfec 
Ziegler JOa 
ZJonUtJ 
Zsndvn J6 


X119B20 
S 6W 
87 28W 
970 5W 
487 17*6 
186 9*6 

57 3W 
7 12 
218 14 
269 Jto 
25 59V 

56 10 
135 6*6 

90 27*6 
1218 15 
917 12*6 
330 16*6 
760 AH 6*6 
576 24*6 72V. 
64*8 ISto 1396 
44 3 lto 

131 T3W 12*6 
295 Uto 12*4 
327 9*6 BW 

29 716 7*6 

101 34*6 23*4 
293 Bto 7W 


1216 

2*6+ to 
15*4+1 
6 

12W+ to 
34W 

_ . AS +2W 
MW 20 +3*6 
Ato Ato— W 
2flW 28*4 
4*6 5 + to 

1616 17*6+ *6 
9*6 9W+ to 

3W 3W 
12 12 
13V. 16 +1*6 
3W 316+ *6 

5*4 ^59V + W 

4*6 6*6+ W 

25*4 271A+1W 
12W IS +2W 
109V 12*6+1 W 
15W 15*6—1 
6*6 

24V4 + 2S4 
1546+1*6 
296+ to 
13 —W 
1316+1 
9 + to 
7*6 

24*6+Ito 

1 + *6 
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8-24 — 


5J2 

534 

£31 

*•2 

,. T 

631 

559 

5J9 

9-9 


6J8 

622 

433 

906 


628 



9-23 


637 

60S 

617 

9-30 - 


430 

604 

618 

10-7 


664 

642 

654 

10-14 



4J5 

639 

454 

10-21 


674 

658 

6J4 

10-28 


688 

644 

68V 

11-4 


697 

675 

694 

11-12 


7Ji 

654 

746 

11-18 


7Xt 



11-24 


733 

7.17 

741 

13-2 


7J50 

738 

7J4 

12-9 


760 



12-14 


7J2 

7J4 

796 

12-23 

7.97 

755 

116 

1W0 


ua 



-1983- 





lto 


610 

U» 

634 

1-13 


122 

iro 

£48 

1-20 


BJ0 

634 

647 

1-27 ....... 


147 


171 

2-3 


833 

US 

180 

2-10 


651 



3-17 


645 

839 

857 

2-24 


640 

8J2 

692 

3-24 


155 

643 

694 

+21 


934 



5-19 — .. 


932 

9J4 

930 

4-14 


932 

930 

9 JO 

7-14 


933 



8-11 


9.18 

9.12 

952 


Source-Federal Reserve Bank. 
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ond baseman Joe Petiini] over and 
still scored from where I was aL It 
was a freak play, and I just froze.” 

Cubs 3, padres 2 
In Chicago. Bill Buckner drove 
in a run with a first-inning sacri- 
fice fly and set up another run with 
a fourth -inning double to lead the 
Cubs past San Diego. 3-2. 

Dodgers 1, Pirates 0 
In Pittsburgh. Fernando Valen- 
zuela pitched a two-hitter and Ron 
Cey homer ed as Los Angeles shut 
out the Pirates, 1-0. Valenzuela 
(16-9) walked three and struck out 
nine for his 13th complete game 
and third shutout of the year. 

Braves 2, Mets 1 
In Atlanta, Hubie Brooks' two- 
out throwing error enabled the 
Braves to tie the score and Pat Za- 
chry walked in the winning run in 
the 10th as Atlanta edged New 
York, 2-1. 

PtriJBes 9, Reds 2 
In Cinrinnati- Bo Diaz and 
George Vukovich each had four 
hits and two RBIs and Dick Ruth- 
ven scattered 10 hits as Philadel- 
phia beat the Reds. 9-2. 

Astras 4, Expos 3 
In Houston, Alan Knicely sin- 
gled home Art Howe from second 
base with one out in the 10th to 
pace the Astros past Montreal. 4-3. 

Royals 13, Wtdte Sox 5 
In the American League, in 
Kansas City, Mo., Hal McRae hit 
a three-run home ran to pace a 13- 
hit attack, and Amos Otis scored 
three times to carry the Royals 
past Chicago, 13-5. 

Indians 7, Twins 5 
In Qeveland. Alan Bannister 
singled home Rick Manping with 
the go-ahead run in the eighth and 
Larry Melbourne drove in three 
runs with a two-run homer and 
bases-loaded walk to put the Indi- 
ans past Minnesota, 7-5. 

Yankees 4, Blue Jays 2 
In New York. Ken Griffey hit a 
tic-b reaking home ran in the sixth 
as the Yankees topped Toronto, 4- 
2. 


.Orioles 4, Rangers 2 
In Arlington, Texas, a two-out 
single by Rick Dempsey in the 
1 2th scored Cal Ripken with the 
go-ahead ran as Baltimore defeat- 
ed Texas, 4-2. 

Brewers 6, Mariners 5 
In Seattle, Robin Yount drove 
in two runs and. scored another, 
and Paul Molitor had two RBIs to 
help Milwaukee edge the Maraiers, 
6-5. 

A's 4, Red Sox 3 
Oakland, Calif.. Wayne 


In 


Gross’ squeeze bunt drove in Mike 
Heath mth the winning run with 
one out in the ninth in the A's 4-3 
victory over Boston. Carf Y as- 
irzemski had his 30S4th career hit 
to move past Willie Mays into 
eighth place on the all-time list. 

Tigers 8, Angels 6 
In Anaheim. Calif., rookie 
Glenn Wilson hit a two-run homer 
in the first and Larry Herndon sin- 
gled home two runs in the second 
to propel Detroit to an 8-6 victory 
over California. 


Friday and Saturday Baseball line Scores 

Friday's Results 


Consolidated Trading 
Of NYSE listings 

Weak Endod August 2a 1982. 
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Hteta 
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Ctatea 


4.141JOO 

48*4 

42to 

4816 

+5% 


5J4X90Q 

27to 

25to 

27% 

+2 


5347JOO 

22*6 

18% 

23 

+3% 

GMot 

5J11J00 

47V4 

41% 

47% 

+4% 

rmH* 

5.WZ200 

54 It 

12% 

Ate 

+ 3% 

a US vc 

4J64JOO 

44 ta 

34*6 

45% 

+12*4 

[Try— j 

053300 

34W 

30 

34 

— % 


3571700 

IBM 

IS 

17% 

42% 

Tandy 

3549300 

24*6 

23% 

25Vj 

+1% 

Cltlcrp 

3J56300 

2716 

23*6 

24% 

+1 

NkidPS 

3JO4J00 

lZte 

11 

12% 

+1% 

Kmart 

UEL100 

20 

16% 

19% 

+3% 

WmCm 

3481300 

<m 

85 

38% 

—lto 

a name 

3371 300 

3fM 

34% 

39% 

+2*6 

AHosp 

3330700 

33to 

31 

33% 

+3% 

PacGE 

1631300 

27 

23% 

27 

+2% 

MMSU1 

1030300 

14% 

u 

14te 

+(% 

EsKod 

SanvCe 

TOTOS 

79** 

12*k 

73*6 

11 

78% 

12% 

45% 

+% 

CmwE 

1814380 

24*9 

22 

34 

+2to 


Issues Trtxtej In: 1952 
AUvancrs: 1384 ; (ted lno»: 280 ; 
uncJxjngad: 28 * 

Now hteta: Ml ; now HriM: 22 
VoIobm 

Hits weak 

Last Wo«k 251/OBOJOB iboras 

1981 Sarawak— — 20X440000 sharos 

1982 la date 8JOAM640M8hante 

» I testate 7JB7J50h000sbam 

Itodate 7A5iJKUi00t 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

San Otago 010 M0 018 — 3 A 0 

Chicago 100 100 lOx— 3 5 0 

Mantafusco. Curtis (8) and Tjumadr; wart*, 
wjtemanaat (81 end j. Davis, w— Mart*. 7-8. 
L— Montefusco. M. 

LosAngates 010 0M WO— 1 5 0 

Pittsburgh 000 DM 000-0 2 0 

vatenxiMla and Vgagar; McWilliams. Takulve 
(8) and T-Pane. W— Vatereoala 16—9. L— 
McWilliams. 7 — 7. HR— Las Angolas. Cav (181. 
Now York WO 000 000 1—1 9 1 

AM caita 000 am 000 2—2 8 2 

Lynch. Zacrtry (10) and Hedoss; Para*. 
BAdroshm (10) ora) Bantdict. w— Badrasian. 6-6. 
l— Z adw.6-5. HR— Now York, Gltes <U- 
San Francteca 000 000 710—8 M 1 

St.Loute 204 100 000—7 M 0 

Barr. Fowlkas (41. Holland (A), Lavelto (7). 
Minton (9) and May; Mura, Kaot (7). Lahti (7), 
j Martin (7), Slitter (7) and D -Porter. W— 
Laval le. 84. L— Gutter. Bto. HR— San Fronctsca 
Leonard (5). 

Mtertroel 808 300 000 0-3 12 2 

Houston 000 an 100 1—4 10 1 

Rogers. Reardon (9) and Carter; Sutton. 
LaCosa (8). Roberge CIO) and Pulots. W— 
Rabarga. 1-1. - L Re ardon. 5-X HR— M on trooL 
OHvar (19). 

Phltadaiptila 202 030 011—9 17 0 

Cincinnati loo 001 000—2 10 1 

Ruthvon and BJMa*; Harm, Laibrandt (51, 
Moves (61. Korn (8) and VanGardor. W— 
Ruthvaa 9-10. L— Harris. 2-4. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Minnesota 200 003 000—5 5 0 

Cleveland 002 002 12x— 7 9 1 

Havens. Felton (*>. Ultte (4). Redfem 16). 
R_Davt» (8) and Lowdnar; Barker, Splllner (9) 
and Hooey, Bando (8). W— Barker. 124. L— 
Redfem, 5-10. HRs — Mlnnasota Hrbck (19). 
Clev el a n d. Ml I bourne CD. 

Toronto 001 001 000—2 9 1 

New York ON 101 Olx— 4 8 0 

srtob and BJtouilner; RaMov, Gossage (» 
and -Corona. W Ha nl e y. 7-4. L— stteb. 13-11 
HRs— New York. Smalley (12). Grtftev (61. 
WHifteld (23). 

Chicago 021 0W Oil— 5 13 3 

Kansas atv 020 151 201—13 13 0 

Escarrooa Hickey IS), Lamp (5). Stwv (61, 
Barnes (8) and Fisk. HU] (7); Leonard, 
Armstrong (6) and W at tion. Slauaht. W— 
Leonard. 70. l— E scarreoa, Li HRs— Chicago. 
Kemp nil. KaoBOtv. McRae (22). 

Baltimore . 000 200 000 002—4 8 0 

Texas 010 010 000 000-2 8 1 

DJVlnrtfnez, TJtarttnez (11). Stewart (12) and 
Dempsey; Butcher. Comer (12), Matlock (12) 
and Sundberg. Werner (7). W-TMartinez. Sto. 
L— Comer, IM. HRs— Baltimore. Murray (20). 
Texas. Sample (8). 

Milwaukee 2)0 002 010-6 11 0 

Seattle 000 HI ff?Z— 5 9 1 

Caldwell. Ladd (9) and Simmons; MLMoora. 
B-Oark (6). Mweknan (8) and Bumng. W— 
CaldwetL 11-11. L— MIMoore, 6-KL HR— Seattle. 
Zisk (18). 

Detroit 240 HI 000-8 17 3 

California 220 110 000-6 12 1 

(Jld ur, P .Underwood (4). Teblk (7) and 
LMJ»arrteh: Farsch, stelrer (2J. Gait* (6) and 
Boone. W— Uldur, 7-6. L — Toradfc 104. HRs— 
Detroit, G.wilsan (7). CaUtarnla ReJaduon 
(28), Boone (51. 

Boston 000 002 003-3 11 0 

Oakland OB] 110 001—4 6 1 


More Sports 
On Page 13 


Torrez. Clear (9) and Alleruan; Kingman. 
T.undorwoad (7). Beard (9) and MHeoth. W— 
Beard. 84. L — Clear. 9-7. HR- Oakland. Gross 


Saturday’s Results 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

New York 010013000 — 5 8 3 

Allan To 0O401I Ota— 4S0 

Ptdeo. Jane* IS). Hausmon (71 ond Bochy. 
Hodges (7); Walk. Bedroskm (71, Garber (9) and 
Sinatra. W—Watk. 11-9. L— Janes. 7-10. HRs— 
New York, Brooks (11. Kingman (29): Atlanta. 
Chambliss 1171. 

Son Francisco 100130010 — 6103 

SL Louis 015001 Ota — 7100 

Lasfcev. Braining (3). Holland 16). Minton (8) 
ond Brenly; LaPoint, Lahti (6). Kaar (7). Sutler 
19} and Poner. w— LaPoint. 7-31. L— Laskov. 12- 
9. HRs— Son Francisco. BraHv 2 (4), Morgan 
(11 ). Leonora (6); St. Louis. l_ Smith (8). 
PMIadotohla 0009)0010— 3 73 

Cincinnati 200411 20*— 10130 

Bvstrom, j. Reed (4), Farmer (41, McGrow (■) 
and VlrglL Roberts (0); Shirley and Trevino. 
W— Shirley, 54. L— Bvstrom. 5-5. HRs— 
PMiattelpnia. Robinson (7). Schmidt (271. 

Loa Angelas 000 000100—141 

Pittsburgh 001 OOOOlx — 280 

wrlofil. Howe (■> and Sdasda; Sarmtento, 
Tokutve (8) and Pona W— Tekulve, Sto. L— 
Hows. 6-3 . hr— Pittsburgh. Easier (111. 

San Diego 008002000 - 2 61 

Chicago oeooooooo — 02 1 

Loiter, DeLeon (9) ond T. Kennedy; Ripley, 
Campbetl (7). Hernandez (9) and Davis. W— 
LaMar. 12-7. L — Rlrtev.4-7. 

Montreal 000 010002 — 3 5 0 

Houston 100102011—5100 

Burris. B. smltn (5). Larch 10) and Carter: 
Ryan and PuMa W— Rvon. 134. L — Burris. 4-11 
HR— Houston. Cruz IBI. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Minnesota 100010820 — 411 1 

Cleveland 000000(00—3 90 

Williams, Felton (7). Davis (8) and Lauaner; 
Sareosea SMllner (I) ond Hossev. W— WUIlann. 
+7. L — Sorensen, MW. 

Boston 302000000—5 ftl 

Oakland 001 235 Olx- 17 132 

Rainey. B. Stanley (5). Aponte (7) and 
Gedmcn; McCatty. Owcnlnko (5) and Heath, 
w— Owchlnka. 2-3. L — B. staniev. Sto. HRs— 
Boston. Evom (21). Lansfard (8); Oakland. 
Heath ci ), Meyer (■), Armas (21). 

Toronto 300 000 ON — 3 4 0 

New York 000000001 — 130 

Clancy, Murray (9) and Martinez; GuUrv end 
Oran*, w— ciancv. 11-10. L— Guidry. 11-5. 
Mlhvaukee 00000000—2 11 1 

Seattle 000000002—2 41 

Medlch. Fingers 18) and Simmons; Beattie. 
Clerk (7). Mussel man (8). VonteBera (9) and 
Sweet. W— NMtlch. 8-11. L— Clark, 3-1. HR— 
Seattle. Revering (7). 

Detroit 001008000— 1 60 

California 032 161001-13 140 

Moms. Rocker IS). James (5), Sosa (S). 
Pesdmkk 18] and Parrish. Fade* (8); Zahnond 
Baane. W— Zahn. 14-5. L — Morris. 16-12 HRs— 
Camarnte.Boane2(7].Lynn CIS). 

Baltimore ON 002 330- 8122 

Texas 001021200—6 92 

Flanagan, (tends (5), T. Martinez (6). Stoddard 
(7) and Nolan; Hough. Beltane (7). Matlock (7). 
Darwki (8) and Sundberg. W— Stoddard. 3-L L— 
Matlock, Sto HRs— Baltimore, Ripken (18); 
Texns. Beil 111). 

Chicago 000001820—3131 

Kansas atv 000912001-4 80 

Dotson. Hickey (4). Baroias (7) ond Fisk, HI ii 
( 9); Black. Castro (7). Hood (I), Qu berberry (8) 
end Wattion. w— Qutsenbeny.7to L— Baroias. 6- 
4. HRs— Chicago. Baines 2 (19), Kama 112); 
Kansas City, White (6). A1 kens (8). 


Consolidated Trading 
Of AMEX listings 

Week Ended August 2& 1982. 
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Dom*P 

8470.100 

3% 

2% 

3% 
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Wataa 3 

1J45J00 

10% 

7% 

9*4 

—4% 

srarrtH 

990,180 

Sto 

3 

3% 

— % 

WangS 

841500 

29% 

25% 

2914 

44*6 

Tut MX 

*56400 

ito 

% 

1 


RangrO 

532.100 

5V* 

4>% 

5% 

+% 

OtmpH 

5O3J00 

Jto 

2% 

3% 

+% 

GMCdg 

470300 

12 

10% 

11% 

+1to 

RrartA 

388300 

19% 

14 

19 

+3% 

MtchlE 

315.100 

11% 

9% 

*0% 

+% 
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VJ 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

U-S-A. 

Headqearten N.Y.C 

212-765-7896 

212-765-7754 

ChkaBe B ranc h 

312-861-0465 

Escorts availcbte to fravet anywhere 
notianaly or mtemahandly. 

MAJOR 

CRHXT CARDS 


TMi award-' 


been feefured a* the 


sondes bos 


*• too 4 ax 
Service by 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued From Back Page) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


AMSTERDAM 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

HONESTY 


ESCORT SERVICE (0 ) 20-23314 3 
CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 


USA A 

hdMfagmbadTV. 


CAPRICE 
ESCORT SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK 
TEL: 21 2-737 3291. 


• CONTACTA INTERNATIONAL • 
Eicon Service n Europe-. 

GERMANY; 0610346132 

Bronh fa rt - Wl et ba d en - Maine - 
Cotonne - B non - D u eiesl d e tf - 
Enen - BwCn - Kombars 
St*itt0tet - Mcxtoch 

SWITZERLAND: 0049-610346132 
Zuridr - Basel - lucerne - Berne - 


AUSTRIA: Vienna 060-6103^6132 

ITALY; 0049^10346122 

Ram* -Milan 

BELGIUM: 0049-61 03-86 122 

Brunsta - Antwerp. 


HOLLAND: 

AmStenJa 


-Has* 


020-436956 

+Rcttentom. 


ENGLAND: London 01-62* 7969 

ono BC CAKTA1S 

TefcOeet w o ny 04*10346122 


LONDON 

BH.GRAVIA 

EN»rt Stevfate Tnfc 7S6 5577. 


CACHET U.S.A. 

ESCORT 58W1CE 
NEW YORK 212-243-OR35 or 
212474*1310 

Other major dries aveilabie. 


ArAMBUCAN ESCORT SERVICE 

i ESCORTS NY & 
i EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE— OR GO 
i America-TraiMworld 
21 2-S91 -2934 
212-461-6091 
212-961-1945 

Tel e ph o ne write POB 176, 
FrmhXtatowi. W 11365, USA 


REGENCY - USA 

WORIDIMDE MU.TMNGUAL 
ESCORT SSWICE 

NEW YORK enr 

Tel: 21 2-8334027 

6212-733-1864. 

By reservation orfy. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


LONDON OXFORD ST 
ESCORT SERVICE 
Tel: Ol 582 2408 
LONDON 6 HEATHROW 


JAN BIK SINCE 1967 

Aw n terdam Escort Service |D)2 W-3685 
BiAen WSaruigembate 3/5. nh 222785 


LONDON 

KB4SINGTON 

ESCORT SERVICE 

10 KB45MGTON CHURCH SLWR 
TBi 937 9136 OR 9379133 


LONDON 

Portman Escort Agency 

67 O dlt e m Street* 

London Wl 

TH: 486 3724 er 486 1 1 58 


LONDON 

EL GANNA 

ESCORT SERVICE 
IH: 794 521 8 -794 2901 


LONDON RITZ 

ESCORT AGENCY 

435 9713-752 7132 

13 NOON* 12 MDNIGHT 


LONDON WEST 

ESCORT SBtVICE. 

Tel: Ol 747 3304. 

LONDON A HEATHROW 


NEW YORK aiY. AGa & Gabriele 
tan Service. 212-888-1666. 
LONDON LUCY Escort Service. Tel: 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


ZURICH 

Vanessa EkoH Service 

TO: 01/47 02 12-692248 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


bcert Service. Exdudve London & 
Heathrow. Tet (01) 286 6528. 


LONDON - CHELSEA GHL Escort Ser- 
ve*. 51 Beauchnme Place, London 
SW& Tefc 01 584 6511/2749, 4.12 pm. 


AMSTERDAM 


' SHE • BGORT SERVICE 
Tab 222940 


EVASION 

MADRID 

MuftBngual Bead 8. Guide Service. 
Tab Modrid 261 41 42 - 261 4235. 


F2ANXFURT 

i Extort Service 061 1-686482. 


GENEVA VAP. Service. 
Noon to nirtvghl. Tet 41 20 36. 


Genevo-Jade Domino 

Eecort Service. Tab 022/31 9S 09 


• ZURICH - GENEVA • 

Onega Bcort Service Germany 

THj 0049-6103-82048 


* MARHABA * 

LONDON E5CORT AG0KY 

TEL: 01 727 8693 


AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT GUDE SERVICE 
SS4CE1973 
Tefc 247731. 


Zurich - Geneva 

Mantem toartC Calde Stevtoe 
Tefc Ol / 341 9000 


AU5TOCAT5 
Escort Servim 
London 437 4741/2 
12 naan - nidriglt 


GS«VAEXaU5IVE 

&art Service. AfiemoM & Evening. 
Tefc 22/21 79 29 


LONDON PETITE RBJR BCORT Ser- 
vira- London / Hted hrow. Tefc 01 - 749 
6270. 

AMSTERDAM • ANGEL - ESCORT 

Service. Tefc 852259, Retea Airport, 
tefc 1B6164. Credt Cards Accepted 
ROME EUROPE dub Erart & Guide 
Service. Tefc 06/589 2604 - 589 1146 
(10 am. - 10 pm.} 

VSNNA - EXCLUSIVE Escort Service. 
Tefc 47-7441. 

BRUSSBS. CHANT AL. Escort Service. 
Tefc 347 D2 07. 

BRUSSELS. DIANA BCORT SERVICE. 

Please tefc 6*0 49 31. 

VBWA HARMONY Exati & Gutde 
Service. Tefc 02244 2418. 

VBBU ETOttE BCORT SERVICE. 
ToJr 56 78 55 

MADRID RUTH ESCORT SERVICE. 

TU: 242 27 92. 

HAMBURG ESCO R T SSWICE. Tefc 
040/410 S2 3a 

HMNKFURT - WES8ADEN - MAMZ 

5HHLEY EmxmI Service 061 1/282728 
PRANKHKT SONJA ES C ORT Service 
mi 0611 / 686562. 

HAMBURG4(AltMOVBl B CORT & 
TRAVEL SERVICE. Tefc (0) 511777276. 
fRAMCmcr ESCORT SBMCE near 
Frankfurt Airport. Tefc 06171 -73901 
DUSSELSORF BCORT A TRAVEL Ser. 

vice. Tefc 0211 -492605. 

TVAMSURT - KASB4 Escort Sendee. 
Tefc 061 1-681662 

ZURICH SHAOPC ESCORT SHYKZ 
Tefc 241 63 76 

LONDON JACOUBME Ewart Service. 
Tefc (01] 402 7949. 

LONDON USA Escort Service. Matte 
Arch. Tefc 01 724 1460. 

LONDON ESCORT 5BIV1CE. Tefc 01 
7B99875 

AL KMGHT Escort Service. Wad End & 
Hb o BbO w . London (01) 74? 3304 
LONpprrgwiTBU tort Service. 


ith interest rates 
persisting at high 
levels, institutional 
and private investors are de- 
manding more return on the 
money they are putting in 
fixed term investments. 


’’:V y- / i : \'~X y .' '!..••• 


terms below prevailing rates 


This development, coupled for straight bonds but giving 
with a substantial increase in investor the option to pur- 
competition for funds by a chase additional bonds at a 
growing number of borrowers, later date providing a hedge 
has inevitably Jed to new in- against an anticipated fall in 
vestment vehicles in the bond interest rates, 
market Two of these inno- Also relatively new to the 
vations in the Euromarket are Euromarket are money market 
Euro-Zeroes and Euro-War- funds as well as treasury bills 
rants. futures aijd treasury bonds 

Euro-Zeroes are deep dis- futures. 


count bonds that pay no 
interest but enable investors 
to lock in a given rate of re- 
turn - without reinvestment 
problems or the threat of pre- 
mature call. Zeroes can there- 
fore be attractive to investors 
who are not interested in cur- 
rent income but seek to ac- 
cumulate capital. 

Euro-Warrants are bonds 
bearing warrants issued at 


For expert advice on the 
advantages or disadvantages 
of these investment instru- 
ments just get in touch with 
Bank Julius Baer. Therefore, 
we suggest you seriously con- 
sider.!. 

... the Swiss alternative 
From a small country with 
few natural resources, the 
Swiss have developed impress- 


ive skills and credentials in 
international money matters: 
for centuries they have dealt 
in foreign currencies and all 
kinds of investments. 

The Julius Baer Group, one 
of Switzerland's mostpres- 
tigious private bankers, with 
international banking experi- 
ence dating back to 1890, 
should rank high on yonr list 
for in-depth counsel how best 
to spread your risk and benefit 
from traditional and new in- 
ternational investment oppor- 
tunities. 

Add Swiss CraftsmansTiip 

The money managers at 
julius Baer have a proven re- 
cord in portfolio management 
for institutions and substan- 
tial individual investors. Dur- 
ing the past decade, they have 
successfully interpreted cur- 


rency developments and 
interest trends, achieving a 
reputation for good timing. 

'The International 
Investor” 

‘The International In- 
vestor" is a quarterly review 
published by the Julius Baer 
Group which in its current 
issue gives a professional as- 
sessment of Euro-Zeroes, 
Euro-Warrants, and other 
innovations in fixed term in- 
vestments. 

We invite you to write to- 
day for a complimentary' copy. 


B«nk Julius 8«r & Co fcid 
A(!:& Zrtrip 

BahnhofMiasie 16. CH *122 Zurich 
TH I0I| 51 ifcTeicv K12115 

DStiid me mfimndilun 
□ Ring mo permoxll) Tel 

' Name. 


Address 

Cm 


IHT 


IRcrjR BANK JULIUS BAER&CO.LTD. 

I MmJ- lacorporaied in Switzerland with Limited Liabiliu- 

in i nte™ a n ves * meil 
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CROSSWORD 



ANOTHER SURPRISE, CHARLIE 
BROWN ..WE CAN PLAY 
BALL AGAIN ! 


A GROUP FROM OUT OF 
TOWN BOUGHT OUR 
VACANT LOT. ANP ITS ALL 
RIGHT FOR US TP USE IT! 


HOW Y IT WAS All' 
PIP I ARRANGE? BY A 
THAT \ CLEVER REAL 
HAPP0I?JeSTSIE AGENT j 
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“sseesSs ssssssss 

1 wurlUsi^airai^Kwto^ buttons.” 

Mo ralBatte 


I 
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5' mV old aMk! gnce ®e>ceALl...M/ 

C. ^HAffecA 2CO-ffcUND OLD MW BTIflEP-- 
User IVIRE LINE ! OF=F Art ctart UNEp . 


'ym..lLL 

0-r THAT 

ICdK 


"jflpsrcFTflBrt, 
^ A Of ftCf. 
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decades, each perecoified oyan 

or labded wtfi a piflor epithrt^H jne - 

“SfK 

nam and social revatataoa The w* 
remain the era of the Silent Genera- 
don, just as the 70s wffl 1 be rnnan- 

bered as the “Me Decade. , 

Glamorous, hectic and endlessly, 
cxjmmemoratcd by its waters and Ills 
ooets, the 70s, however, retain per- 
Eapsdie most vigorous hoki overour 
collective nnagjnatioii, and we recall 
“the Jazz Age* with taeightrawd nos- 
talgia as a time of flappers and expa- . 
'ates, ^ et * 

and disfllu- 


Mdrc irajportajilly, the 

tenedaduuigjsmtheniomlo^ * 

«yg3UgSSdEWS£ 

dogma, frontier ihdmduidisin vs. w- 
^manopyngty.and Puntaa faith vs. 


myUUUUiWT'l , .... - ■ 

Because so mudi tot we .^c^OT 

r ted today hadrootr m the 213s, 
era s ee ms curioudy famiUar. it 
was adccadp, after all^ duit witne^^ 



txiates, gct-rich-qinca senemes w a decade, ^ 

Und swindles, romanceand drnBu- ^ embracing of movws, 

non. It is the subject of Geoffrey Per- ]a77 . as national dgetaons, a decade 

retfs new history published by Simon saw. the: antomobferb^^^a 


ACROSS 


1 Pod used for 
fodder 

fi End of the 
seventh 
century 

9 Ghost 

14 and 

kicking 

15 Sis, boom, 
bah’s kin 

16 Type of 
discussion 

17 Bellow 
offering 

18 suit 

(peeved) 

19 Serfs 

20 Deserted the 
party 

23 Future fish 

24 Admire 

25 Furniture 
material 

29 Spectacles 
supports 

SO About 3,000 
miles from 
EST 

33 Not silently 

34 Comic Johnson 

35 “0 patria 
mia” is one 

36 Noncomraital 
politicians 

39 Boer 
migration 


40 Collar or 
jacket 

41 Lets up 

42 Counterparts 
ofaves. 

43 Dock 

44 Calif, city 

45 T.V.A. locale 

46 A.F.L. partner 

47 What 
demagogues 
speak with 

53 TV cousin 

54 Sofa extremity 

55 Efficacy 

57 Emulate 
Jessica 

58 Born 

59 Seed covering 

66 Ventures 

61 Hanoi holiday 

62 Horner or 
Sprat 


DOWN 


1 Is able 

2 "Thanks 


3 Split 

4 Done 

5 Oft-besieged 
city in Europe 

6 Riverside, e.g. 

7 Birch 


8 Mountebank 

9 Gives a lecture 

10 Speed 

11 Hathaway 

12 Sealed 
document 

13 High rails 

21 Charged atom 

22 Fathered 

25 Oodles 

26 Keen 

27 Firms up 

28 Hood’s friend 

29 Fluff 

30 Kind of release 

31 Lorelei 

32 Italian poet: 

1544-95 

34 Usher, e.g. 

35 Wings 

37 River of Paris 

38 Lose face 

43 Black teas 

44 Fiver 

45 Worthless item 

46 Celestial body 

47 Refrain in old 
songs 

48 Skunk's 
weapon 

49 Corner 

50 Eye part 

51 Bridge seat 

52 Locale 

53 Glowing 

56 Tutelary god 


I'hA READING AN 
>7 INTERESTING 

( article _ 


IT SAYS THAT MEN 
DONT LISTEN TO ’S 
j THEIR WIVES 

l v — </Vs — * Ah 


DO YOU GO 
ALONG WITH 
THAT? 


WEATHER 


AUURVE 

ALGIERS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BERLIN 

BOSTON 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CAPETOWN 

CASABLANCA 

CHICAGO 

COPENHAGEN 

COSTA DELSOL 

DAMASCUS 

DUBLIN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HARARE 

HELSINKI 

HONGKONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JERUSALEM 

LAS PALMAS 

LIMA 

LISBON 

LONDON 


Fair 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Folr 

Fair 

Overcast 

Overcast 

HA 

Showers 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Cloudy 
i Fair 
' Rain 
i Folr 
! Fair 
I Cloudy 
i overcast 
i Cloudy 
I aoudy 
I Fair 
I Fair 
i Overcast 
l Rain 

I Fair 
5 Fair 
a Fair 

7 Cloudy 

8 showers 
7 aoudy 
5 Cloudy 
* Fair 

13 Frtr 
« aoudy 
i* Fair 

II Fair 

A Overcast 


LOS ANGELES 

MADRID 

MANILA 

MEXICO CITY 

MIAMI 

MILAN 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NAIROBI 

NASSAU 

NEW DELHI 

NEW YORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PARIS 

PEKING 

PRAGUE 

REYKJAVIK 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

HOME 

SAO PAULO 

SEOUL 

SHANGHAI 

SINGAPORE 

STOCKHOLM 

SYDNEY 

TAIPEI 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VENICE 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


Cloudy 

Fair 

Cloudy 

HA 

aoudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Overcast 

Fair 

aoudy 

' Fair 
’ Oaudv 
i Fair 
I Fa hr 
I Fair 
i Cloudy 
l Fair 
I Fair 
I Oaudv 
I Cloudy 
I Mr 

1 Mr 

2 overcast 
I Overcast 
9 Cleudy 

i Fair 
7 Mr 
7 Fair 
® Fair 
7 Fair 
0 Fair 
i7 Overcast 
? Overcast 

3 Mr 
19 Fair 
a Mr 


Read mas from tt* previous 24 twin. 
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Complete and return this coupon with your check or money 
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HOW CQAAE 
VOU 1 -lAVE AIR 
CONPlTiONlb/6 
PUT Wt 





IF YOU 
GET TOO 
HOT YOLl 
CAN COME 
V IN HERE 


mmm 





A TCK.TWIS FLlPPtN 1 ^ 



&Schnster. . - • , 

t iin» william Manchesta;s "iw 

Glory and the Dream" and Fredradt 
Lc^ AUcu’s “Only Yesterday, 
ictfs book is an informal, narrative 
hirtory that achieves fluency through 
its conversational style ami de nse ly 
detailed text. Although the book. ewes . 
a heavy debt in both style and sub- 
stance to Allen’s celebrated history at 
the 70s —both ahmrinate such events 
as the Scopes trial and the &oco and 
Vanzetti case through anecdotes ana 
character sketches; .both display a 
“Raatiine”-esque penc h ant for nun- 
ding the famous and unknown— - 
Perrett dahiM .to have drawn on reli- 
able studies of the countnrYart, 
health, ^nfatinn, sex hfe and craes 
made available since “Only Yester- 
day*’ appeared in 1931. 

In an effort to balance what be sees 
as Allen’s -undue focus an “odd or ex- 
died beharior," he has also paid tes 
attention to the antics of the wealtny 
hidibrows and mcne to the daily con- 
cerns of the populace at large — an 
approach that makes for a more judt- . 
sous, if less lively, book. 

As Penfctt sees it, the 70s were an 
uneasy postwar decade of transition; a 
sort of belated twilight zone between 
die 19th and 20th centuries. The war 


nreiw lojjuuaiuuiura *— 

rimp, but it created cultural reveriwa- 
tionsaswdL ^ ra 

lean in Europe, 

Perrett writes, ^made it acceptablefar 
a man to smoke cigarettes m stead of 
□gars or a pipe; to wear a wristwatch 


l p77- SB UHIWUW _ ■ 

W saw the: antomdbitevbeccfflieB 

necessary; lmairy. andtl^ao^wd 
puzzle ft Sunday. ritnaL Three of fhe 
oouaiA kaffing pcriotols — Jnc 
Nw Yotkc^ Tlme and The 
Kgest^had a«ir genesis^ m timt .one. 
dim i n-year neriod of time. - • - 
Aithotudi he dbe not ^nwidr as 

and political dynamics . as.cm e.nng y . 
like, Perrett does offtt an wig 
saomstic .sEde. dKWg. cfypa rspuattoea. . . 
and events ^- OvenB that 

the period^* ; rdationriup w™ ma» 

avn. P ^n& dSaglK»s,^ 

stance, that Wackjmgratiois.tp 

^Sies resulted m 

sudi neaghborhoods as. Harian an*t 

The decade’s Red Stare pres^ed 
the McCarthy - witth tamts . of lat«. 
years, anditsaMMaEmaptiitherolreot 
women and young people aw«y 
foreshadowed :the.‘ctinuxak 
of the ’60s. The complaints of tteTPv 
too, have antmabrnffif .famhar mag? 
then, as now, ateens bemOan ea ^the 
crutinng^btffdar'qC toxation,Tj“^^ . 
trialists worried, ‘that . *^he Dmtod 
States was fast n am in g cwt 
and a wmpcsiuni of intdlcctaate dfr 
dared that ^the r mpst^ moving aim 
. pathetic fact in . Ac social Me of 
XynArma tcday is emotkmjd and. ae»s 
thetic starvation-”- 

In tibe aid, thowfa, what probabty 
makes the 70s so dSehctty modenus 
the fact that awastiiefirstdecade^m 

^^T^^woo^e^be c<an-. 


Sohdion to Friday’s PUzle 


CQNCERNBD BV | 
Pg. MORGANS I 
peeoccuPAVON § 
WITH THE I 
PRACTICE LAW J 
SUfT JUNE GALE K 
DECIDES TO J 

discuss rr L 
vmv MAAS si 


rxHAT was youz wsfl 
PATENT, OOCTOZ/ 
WAVE you VfAETO, 
tezTAU wrrw M£?m 


f CDN& 1 
JN.JOMgd 


r you MAY WOT BE AWARE 
'of If .e£X — WT fCR TME 1 
, COUPUE OF WEEI CS >OUV£ ffi&l 
M^[MjggpyoNuy/vwe 
LMIMP5 BEEN ON I i 
lAN0fW£J2 PUNEf/ 


Tirsjusrmumvj 
WON ABOUT OUX WNW6 
mm AND lAWNfi 
IN AAAOVie?: 


§R^J;EV 





HEnEiEansH euuu 

DDHO D0DQ0 HSHS 
bghq BnoQDcgnn 

CBC 1 BEEIID DEODB 

□nas aaaBBHH 

BDSDPB QQC 1 DB 
□BOB DEaan „ 3 HS 
BEOQBBBBGlBBDQaE 

noa BEana 

□BDDEl QtaniDQQ 
Bnaaona oboe 
□□□□□ 

UEQO DQOC 3 Q QOQg 
DBinn EQQQO 
HDOH EBaa_B_HBBG 


■mensuiaic wuu uiw 
pectatioins dvrindhsd in those postwar - 
years as snrriy as the frontier; haitrer- 
ceded. As F. Scott FUffleraldr oiioe 
wrote of those who Eke hnnsdf xari»‘ 
of age in the •^ “the capaoty ^ dmf 
generation to hefieve hto nm. yay 
thin " “The war, thepcace, thebbom, - 
the D^rrantm, the tiiadow^f tfc . 
new war srarody coaeqionds to.thfl- 
idea pt-immifest destiny: Many tntbr 
of mv are toparapfcrase' - 

Sr^Fdward : Grey "of I914 -— t ^o 

lanros are going out all over tax 

Md; we shall not^ thanM-a^m 

in dur.tinJBi.T-; . • '; r . ;• : 


Aflchiko Kakutani is on the stefity 
Theffetv York Times. 


BRIDGE 
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By Alan Truscott 


I EKIJOVEP JHAT 
AIDVI&, JUNE/ IT'S 
BEEN MONTHS SINCE 
IVE SEEN ONE/ 


rvou need to 

6ET AWAY FROM 
YO/e PBftOflCE 
ON OCCASION ‘ 


'SINCE THAT uwsurr WAS 
Filed, if w&jlont fAi^E 
MUCH Fge M£ TO m ^ 
AWAY FFOM If 
PEEMANENTUY/. 


fgy THE WAY.MlfCH BECgV® ' THfc 1 
BILL OF PAI2flCUUeS F0QW COLES 
uAwyEe/Mifqi wiluso wmm 
over twem wrm 

®Win THE imm&rr ^gj^L 


O N the diagramed de^Lthe declar- 
er ran into a bad hump b reak : 
But he would still h^ve made ms con- 
tract if East had nor defended it care-, 
fully. North’s double of th e two-d nb 
overcall was negative, suggestn^; a. 
moderate hand with length in the ma- 
jor suits. South,’ not unnaturally^. 
t twilight that four hearts would be a 
good proposition. • 

The opening dub lead was won’, 
with the ace and the heart jade was 
led for finesse. This wot; and the ten 


preserved - were now sure to take the 
Setting tricka . " ; 

In.' tire: xe&sfc Pfcuder . played; Ihe 
same contrare frora;tife north posinoa 
and -succeeded against sfightty 
careful defense. f. : 

^3»«5 7 


was led. East made A key move bYre^ 
fiidne to cover with the queen. Pre- 


w&em i&s&mwr 
onlyfnb xmcFmimt 
■moasis m mourn sr. 
MBeavn 



fusing to cover with the queen. The- 
serving the queen and nine was vital 
for the defense. — ; 

A diamond was led to the ace, and 
the spade jack was played. West cov- - 
eared with tire queen ana the acewon. 
A diamond was led. to the king. East 
re filling to ruff. Now when a.diainaad 
was smrendered to West, tire defense 
was able to play dobs, forcing South 
to ruff with the . king. The Q-9 of 
hearts in the East band, so carefully 


WEST 

*Q 863 

❖QJ 97 

♦CQJ85 


SOUTH 

UAK 63 

VAK633 

*»3 





:•••:* *Sf 

<7Q»74» 

*1»- 

-♦964.;.?,- 
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^■'2-^bwb 


yincx: 




TIPIDE 
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New arrange the circled to0BI ? 
tern the surprise answer, as sug- 
JHad by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here: anm 

(Answers tomorrow) 

I jumUBs: GRIMY WHEAT SADIST WEAPON 
Salulday *l Answer: Wtiat the socratlva mummies kept 

THINGS UNDER WRAPS 


SOU- 413 


" Resist ered qs a nnvsDaoer at the PrKt /W " V ’’ 


‘1 PUT THE MUt) PIES IN THE ' FRJ ®®AIOg«lJSE 

■rupot uMCkiT-. ALiw'-fl'VUJ .in twc — 
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Texas A & M’s Sherrill Begins 
Term as Coach, Image-Maker 


By Peter Alfano 

Nnv York Tana Service 

COLLEGE STATION, Texas — 
Jackie Sherrill has spent the last 
seven months making the rounds 
of Texas like a candidate cam- 
paigning for office. He has shut- 
tled from cowtown to metropolis 
and back, sometimes flying his 
own propeller-driven airplane as if 
he were a crop duster covering the 
state with his views. 

But Sherrill won the election last 
January. 

He knows about the letters, 
nearly 300 of them that were 
received by the Former Students 
Association, letters that ques- 
tioned Texas A&M’s priorities 
when it hired him as head football 
coach and athletic director for an 
annual salary of $287,000. 

Sherrill also read about the ob- 
jections voiced by several universi- 
ty presidents across the country, 
and by football coaches^ some of 
whom earn big salaries themselves. 

So he decided to confront the is- 
sue rather than hope it would slow- 
ly die. 

Sherrill has made nearly 40 trips 
throughout the state, speaking to 
i exas A&M alumni clubs. His po- 
sition paper stresses the universi- 
ty's academic achievements and 
the necessity for an athlete to get 
an education. 

He even talks a little about the 
football team, a subject that takes 
on added importance as fall prac- 
tice begins. 

Doubts Dispelled 

All the miles of traveling and 
meetings with alumni groups have 
paid off. 

Sherrill has dispelled the doubts 
of the skeptics who thought he was 
hired to win games at any cost- He 
has allayed their fears about the 
danger of overemphasizbg foot- 
ball at the expense of academics. 
More importantly, he has con- 
vinced them that he is worth every 
nickel of bis salary. 

“Coaching has changed," Sher- 
rill said. “Twenty years ago. the 
coach never left the campus. Now, 

I balance the budget, market the 
product, do promotions, handle 
personnel, sell the program, recruit 
and coach. Like it or not, it’s a dif- 
ferent type of business now.” 

He has also become an image- 
maker, perhaps the best salesman 
A&M has ever had. Sherrill is 38, a 
man with neatly styled hair and a 
conservative manner. 

Dressed in a a gray suit, he looks , 
more like a corporate executive 
than a football coach. It is this im- j 


his salary would come from tax- 
payer money allocated by the state 
for the improvement of academic 
facilities. 

“My salary is coming out of 
ticket sales," Sherrill said "And 1 
work for the president of the uni- 
versity. not tne president of the 
booster club. People said Texas 
A&M was off its rocker and losing 
its credibility in academics, but 
when the board of regents meets 
here, they don’t talk about athlet- 
ics." 

Aggressive Recruiters 

“Texas A&M is a competitive 
university," said Dr. C.S. Giam, a 
professor of chemistry and 
oceanography at Texas A&M who 
has served on two National Acade- 
my of Sciences committees, done 
joint research with the Soviet Un- 
ion and is listed in “Who’s Who in 
America.” 

“if someone who is good in his 
field becomes available and fits 
into our program, of course we go 
after him," Giam said. 

As Giam implies, Sherrill is one 
of the best and the brightest. He 
has received a number of coaching 
offers during his five years at Pitt. 
But bright young coaches are often 
portrayed as mercenaries, chasing 
the dollar from one school to an- 
other while claiming they are look- 
ing for a new challenge. 

Although 1982 will be his first 
season at Texas A&M, Sherrill has 
already been rumored as a candi- 
date for a head coaching job in the 
National Football League as well 
as being among Bear Bryant's 
choices as the next coach at Ala- 
bama, where he played for Bryant. 

But Sherrill notes that faculty 
members, as well as people in pri- 
vate industry, also often pursue 
better-paying jobs. 

In order to show the administra- 
tion that he intends to honor his 
six-year contract, Sherrill said, he 


ed being athletic director and I 
wanted to better control my own 
destiny. 

“I told the alumni groups, that 
I'm the boss." 

A few years ago, Sherrill turned 
down an offer from oue university, 
partly because his salary was to be 
paid by a wealthy alumnus who 
would sign Sherrill to a personal- 
services contract. 

"I told him that I would take 
$75,000 worth of stock in his com- 
pany first," Sherrill said. "Thai 
way I would own part of him in- 
stead of him owning me." 

The Aggie Club is the fund-rais- 
ing arm for athletics here, and it 
has provided S2 million for schol- 
arships and facilities the last two 
years. Harry Green, its executive 
director, said that neither he nor 
any of the 12 members of the com- 
mittee have tried to pressure Sher- 
rill or others who have coached 
here. 

“I'm not saying it won’t hap- 
pen,” Green said. “But right now 
these people are running their own 
businesses. They’re not saying, 
‘I've got the arm, brother.’ No, 
raising money doesn’t give us any 
power." 

So this might be an ideal place 
for Sherrill to tackle the pressure. 
He fits in: Students, are soft-spo- 
ken, clean-cut and conservative. 
“They are polite, and they look 
you in the eye," he said. 

“Texas A&M," Sherrill added, 
“has been called a slewing giant 
There is a lot of loyaltv here.” 



Henderson, Armas and Meyer 
Rally A’s Oyer Red Sox, 12-5 


Compiled by Oar Siaff From Dispatches 

OAKLAND, Calif. — With Ric- 
key Henderson running wild and 
Tony Armas and Dan Meyer pro- 
viding the muscle, the Oakland A’s 
rallied from a 5-0 deficit for a 12-5 
victory over the Boston Red Sox 
on Saturday. 

Henderson singled three times 
and scored three runs — he now 
has 102 nuts for the season, the 
first player to reach 100 in the 
American League. Henderson’s 
three stolen bases ran his season 
count to 114, five behind Lou 
Brock’s major league record. 

Dan Meyer's three-run home 
run off the foul pole in left field 
was the decisive blow for the A’s, 
who trailed 3-5 going into the fifth. 
Annas’ grand-slam homer, the 
third of ms career, capped a five- 
run rally in the sdxth. 

Boston jumped to a 5-0 lead off 


White fielded a grounder and 
threw to shortstop UJL Washing- 
ton to force Tony Bemazard, who 
was coming down from first base. 
Washington’s peg to first for a 
double play went past Willie Aik- 
ens and two men crossed the plate 
for what seemed to be a 2-0 Chica- 
go lead. But second base umpire 
Rich Garcia ruled Bemazard had 
interfered with Washington when 
he slid into second. Garcia called 
the batter out and sent the runners 
back to third, and second. After 
Greg lAizinskT walked to reload 
the bases, Carlton Fisk ffied out. 

Angels 13,Tigen 1 
In Anaheim, Calif., Bob Boone 
hit two home runs and Doug De- 
Cinces drove in four runs as Cali- 
fornia overpowered Detroit. 13-1, 
to remain tied with Kansas City 
for first place in the American 
League West. Geoff Zahn scat- 
tered six hits in equaling his career 
high of 14 victories in a season. U I 


mder and 


BASEBALL ROUNDUP high of 14 victories 




ineeye, nesaio. 

xas A&M " Sherrill added. San Diego second baseman Tim Flannery, right, had already 
jeen called a slewing giant caught a Wrigiey Field pop-iqj by Jody Dans, but shortstop Gar- 
is a lot of loyalty here." ry Templeton just wanted to make sure his help wasn't needed. 


The Way Out for NFL Owners 


age that may help to erase the pop- 
ular stereotype of the Aggie. 

Those who live in Texas and 
other parts of the Southwest envi- 
sion Texas A&M as a university 
attended by farm boys who wear 
overalls and whittle wood between 
classes. 

“The university started as an ag- 
ricultural school," said Charlie 
Thornton, the associate athletic di- 
rector, “and people thought of stu- 
dents here as guys who drove 
pickups and had dirt under their 
naOs. Plus, it was a military school 
and had an all-male enrollment" 

When Sherrill left the University 
of Pittsburgh to take the A&M 
job, some there joked that air- 
planes landing in College Station 
were equipped with sweepers in or- 
der to clear the cows off the run- 
way. 

But it is not like that College 
Station and neighboring Bryan are 
one of the country's fastest-grow- 
ing areas, the combined popula- 
tion exceeding 200,000. 

Texas A&M reports that it is also 
the fastest-growing university in 
the country. Approximately 37,000 
students — almost 14,000 of them 
women — will enroll -this fall. 
A&M became coeducational in 
3971. 

And these so-called farm boys 
have money. The university raised 
S24.4 million last year from among 
its alumni, as well as from industry 
and foundations. 

But the stereotype persists. 
When Sherrill was hired, it looked 
as if Texas A&M had decided that 
upgrading football was more im- 
portant than raising its academic 
standing 

There was speculation that in- 
fluential alumni were paying Sher- 
rill's way or, worse yet, that part of 



added a clause stating that he can- 
not take another job. 

“And I think Jackie is smart 
enough not to be the guy who fol- 
lows Coach. Bryant.” said Charlie 
Thornton, Bryant's administrative 
assistant. 

Sherrill also scored points with 
the Texas A&M Faculty when he 
sent each member a letter that 
reaffirmed his commitment to aca- 
demics. He has set up two commit- 
tees to screen recruits and to deter- 
mine eligibility. He has two aca- 
demic advisers working with the 
athletes. 

“I have a responsibility to this 
institution, its former students, 
players and coaches." he said. “I 
don’t think-college athletics is tear- 
ing down academics. 

"We have problems, but there 
are problems in academics, too. 
Not every player can be - an all- 
American. and not everyone can 
be Phi Beta Kappa." 

He speaks softly and deliberate- 
ly. Sherrill has had to measure his 
words since last January. He says 
the controversy over his salary has 
not affected him, but the effort he 
has made to reach out to the alum- 
ni and faculty seems to indicate 
otherwise. 

The irony is that, although he 
has become the highest-paid col- 
lege coach in the country, he did 
not always aspire to coaching. 

“It’s never been an obsession 
with me," he said. “So I've never 
felt the pressure that some guvs 
have. Bui when I did start coach- 
ing in 1967, when I was 24, 1 told 
myself that if I wasn’t a head 
coach by the time I was 31, I’d get 
out of iV 

Big City Tastes 

He was a graduate assistant at 
Alabama in 1964 before moving 
moved on to become an assistant 
under Frank Broyles at Arkansas. 
In 1968, he joined Johnny Majors 
at Iowa State and followed Majors 
to Pittsburgh in 1973. In 1976, 
only two years past his timetable, 
he became head coach at Washing- 
ton State. He left a year later to 
become head coach at Pitt 

Sherrill was bom in rural Ok- 
iafaome and reared In Mississippi, 
but he enjoyed living in a big city. 
He made contacts with corporate 
leaders and identified with them. 

“They’re in a pressure-packed 
business, too," he said. “And they 
compete hard. When they close a 
big deal and make money, they 
don’t brag about it. When a deal 
falls through, they don’t say any- 
thing either. 

“ it’s like coaching — you don’t 
make excuses. Bragging rights are 
for the fans and the stockholders." 

But there is a difference. Sher- 
rill’s successes and failures are 
public knowledge. He will be ex- 
pected to produce in a hurry, espe- 
cially because of his salary. *Tve 
won before," he said. “That's no 
problem. 

“I would have stayed at Pitt if I 
was insecure. 

“But I don’t want any outside 
interference. One of the reasons I 
took this job was because it indud- 


Transoctions 

BASEBALL 
A mortem Lmqm 

BOSTON— Col IM up Brian Damn HWwv 
from Pawfucfcot of tiw Intamcrttoncri Loobim. 
ond Dkxxd Bab Olada. pticftar. an Kw 71-day 
dlsaUad lilt. 

TORONTO— Activated Wayna Nordhmon. 
dashmatad hlttBr-outfMdar. and cptlonod Jarrv 
Garvin. Pllctwr, la Syracuse of Iti* Internal tonal 
Loaauo. 

National Loaem 

NEW VORK— Placed Jatai Steams, catcher, 
on tne I 54 iay dlsaMoa n»l and purchased Brum 
Bochy. catcher, from Ti d ewa t er at the 
International League. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football Leasee 

CINCINNATI— Traded Dan boss, wUm 
receiver, to New Orleans for an undisclosed 1983 
croft U wfee. 

N.Y. J ETS— Cut Tim Hoskins, wide receiver-. 

N.Y. GIANTS— Cut Bob NUtatek ami Ken 
Dune*, tfaht ends. Pieced Scott ptiilllpa. wide 

recetyar.an Itia inlured reserve list. 


By Dave Kindred 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — If the pro football players go 
on strike, it is the owners’ fault. The owners have 
botched ii. Call them arrogant, call them imperious, 
call them fools. 

The 28 owners have a money machine cranking out 
millions of dollars, even billions. Yet these toiaUtari- 
ans who would take urine samples of players, who 
would fine players for shaking hands, who would 
deny players the right to work where they want to — 
these owners would throw sand into the gears of their 
money machine before they would do the right thing 
for the players who make the machine turn so 
smoothly. 

The right thing is to treat the players as valued 
employees with legitimate complaints. 

As baseball owners learned in the senseless half- 
summer of strike in 1981, there is no longer any thing 
to be gained by treating professional athletes as in- 
dentured servants who ought to be grateful for any 
scraps from the massah’s dinner table. 

The courts have ruled for players and agains t 
leagues in virtually every freedom-issue case during 
the last decade. The tide is r unnin g against the plan- 
tation owners, and they’ll be in over their heads soon 
if they don’t do the right thing 

Even On the 50 

The right thing is to get back to the negotiating 
table with National Football League Players Associa- 
tion representatives. 

Out of obstructionism, the owners' negotiators 
refuse to meet the union people at a training camp 
site. If they have to meet at midfield during a scrimm- 
age, the owners’ men should do it. 

By the petty finings of last week, by the refusal 
even to negotiate, football’s owners are repealing 
baseball's mistake of welding the players’ union into 
a clenched fist. 

Once upon a time, the football players may have 
been divided about a strike. Two months ago, they 
may not have been sold on the percentage-of-gross 
concept put forward by NFLPA Executive Director 
Ed Garvey. 

But the owners offered the players no alternative 
plan. And now the sense — at this typewriter, anyway 
— is that the players are willing to strike in support 
of Garvey’s plan if for no other reason than it is the 
only one anybody has proposed. 

The players properly perceive management’s refus- 
al to offer a realistic plan as evidence that the owners 
believe the union will crumble on its own. Such per- 
ception has made the union stronger. By doing noth- 
ing, the owners did a lot — for the union. 

It is a fact, Of course, that the owners have submit- 
ted a counterproposal to Garvey’s idea that the play- 
ers get 55 percent of all money taken in. But because 
the owners consider Garvey’s plan an insult, they re- 
plied in kind. 

The owners’ proposal is a microscopically im- 
proved version of the current compensation system 
that has shackled players to their teams and kept sal- 
aries below the levels to which they would rise in a 
free market. 

The owners should come to the bargaining table 
with a new proposal. Somewhere between Garvey’s 
percentage-of-gross idea and the chaos of total free- 
dom (even we romantics acknowledge the need for 
some restraints in sports), there ought to be a middle 
ground. 

On a shelf in Garvey’s office, there is a foot-square 
block of stone. Etched into the stone is a percentage 
sign. 

Chances are, although Garvey is too stubborn to 


admit it, he would be happy to hear a proposal from 
the owners that would enable him to turn that stone 
around and carve a dollar sign in the other side. 

And chances are the owners, who have acknowl- 
edged that the players are underpaid, would go a long 
way with any proposal that raised salaries without 
tying the raises to a fixed percentage of gross. 

So why doesn't someone suggest something? 

At the moment, the National Football League 
doesn't suggest any thing because it has a leadership 
crisis. 

Every time it goes into court, it comes out a loser. 
It lost every round in federal court to A1 Davis and 
then, in a demonstration of undiluted gall, went to 
the Congress of the United States asking for legisla- 
tion to reverse that court's decision. 

Earlier, the foundering lords of football missed 
their opportunity to divide the players’ union by not 
giving dissident players an alternative proposal be- 
fore the union’s March convention. 

Lately, the league co mmissi oner. Pete Rozelle, has 
come to Congress with an antitrust exemption bill 
that, if passed, would be followed, he said, by expan- 
sion of the league. 

Rozelle has admitted that such expansion teams 
were “dangling" before the eyes of influential sena- 
tors. Thai is the sort of dangling that politicians inter- 
pret as a payoff: You give me my new law, we give 
you a football team Rozelle smoothly denied any 
such connection. 

The commissioner was not so smooth last week on 
Capitol HdL Under fire from Strom Thurmond, the 
crusty old South Carolina Republican (whose state 
neither has nor lusts for pro football), Rozelle said 
the league needed legislation because it would be im- 
possible to draw up guidelines on when a team could 
leave a city. 

You couldn’t pin it on how they have date finan- 
cially, Rozelle began. "They would . . . that can be 
juggled. A team can arrange its figures in a way to 
show losses for several straight years.” 

Had Garvey stuck bamboo shoots under Rozdle’s 
shining nails, he could not have elicited a more help- 
ful quotation. It long has been Garvey’s contention 
that owners aren’t telling the whole truth about mon- 
ey, and now comes Rozelle saying figures “can be 


with leadership so bewildered it gives this kind of 
comfort to its adversary, the NFL is beaded for a 
strike that doesn’t have to happen. It is time for the 
owners to make a conciliatory gesture to the players, 
to offer a plan that is more than a sarcastic reply to 
an insult from Garvey. 

They should offer free agency to all players after 
three seasons. 

Garvey says free agency won’t work because teams 
will not bid on players, there bong, in his estimation, 
no economic incentive to win under the lazy comforts 
of the NFL’s sh are- the- weal ih socialism. 

To guarantee that free agency works, Garvey 
should demand binding-arbitration contract disputes 
— if a player asks for $500,000 a year and the team 
offers $ 200 , 000 , a neutral arbitrator should detide the 
issue. 

There should be no compensation rules at all. The 
right of first refusal, under wtrich the National Bas- 
ketball Association and National Hockey League 
work, is safeguard enough if a team wants to keep its 
quality players. 

All that may not increase the salaries of undistin- 
guished right guards as much as Garvey’s 55 percent 
plan would. 

But with free agency, right of first refusal and bind- 
ing arbitration, football players soon enough would 
be paid what they’re worth. 


starter Steve McCatty, scoring 
three runs in the first on a two-run 
'home run by Dwight Evans and a 
throwing error by center fielder 
Dwayne Murphy. Carney Lans- 
ford bit a two-run homer in the 
third. 

The A’s scored a run in the third 
on Murphy’s sacrifice fly off start- 
er Chuck Rainey and added two 
runs in the fourth on Mike Heath's 
first home run of the year. The A’s 
rounded wit the scoring in the 
eighth on Wayne Gross’ RBI sin- 
gle. 

Henderson is also approaching a 
negative record. Thrown out trying 
to steal third base by catcher Rich 
Gedman, Henderson was caught 
for the 37th time, one short of the 
record 9et in 1915 by Ty Cobb. 
Oakland has three more games at 
home before departing on a road 
trip. “Right now, I fed I have the 
chance" to break Brock’s record 
here, said Henderson. “But Pm not 
going to try to do extra things just 
to get the record at home.” 

Twins 4, Indians 3 
In Cleveland, Gary Ward drove 
in two runs with a double and a 
sacrifice fly to pace Minnesota to a 
4-3 victory over the Indians. Cleve- 
land starter Lary Sorensen took 
the loss as the Twins beat the Indi- 
ans for the first time in eight 
games this season. 

Blue Jays 3, Yankees 1 
In New York, Jim Clancy and 
Dale Murray combined on a three- 
hitter and Toronto scored three 
times in the first inning off Ron 
Guidry as the Blue Jays defeated 
the Yankees, 3-1. Murray came on 
with two cm and none out in the 
ninth to record his fifth save. 

Orioles 8, Rangers 6 
In Arlington, Texas, a bad-hop 
single by Lean Sakata produced 
the go-ahead run during a three- 
run eighth that lifted Baltimore 
past Texas, 8-6. Cal Ripken 
opened inning with his 18th homer 
of the year. Two outs later. Rich 
Dauer singled, moved to second on 
AI Bumbry’s single and scored 
when Sakata’s grounder skipped 
past third baseman Buddy Befl. 
Reliever Tun Stoddard (3-4) got 
the victory. 

Royals 4, White Sox 3 
In Kansas City, Mo., Willie Aflfc- 
ens hit a two-out homer in the 
ninth off Salome Barajas to lead 
the Royals past Chicago, 4-3. Dan 
Pirisenbeny worked the final 1J6 
innings to raise his record to 7-5. 
The White Sax, who dropped their 
fifth straight, were hurt % an unu- 
sual ruling. They loaded die bases 
with none out in the third but, be- 
cause of an interference can, did 
not score. Second baseman Frank 

Major League 
Standings j 


enjoy winning — that’s what you 
go out there For,” said Zahn, who 
also evened his major league career 
record at 83-83 with his ninth com- 
plete game of the season. 

Brewers 3* Mariners 2 
In Seattle, Doc Medich contin- 
ued his career mastery over Seat- 
tle, and Ted Simmons singled 
home the first run of a three-run 
eighth to lead Milwaukee past the 
Mariners, 3-2. Medich raised his 
career record to 1 1-1 against Seat- 
tle. 

Astros 5, Expos 3 
In the National League, in 
Houston, Nolan Ryan pitched a 
five-hitter and Jose Cruz nit a two- 
run homer to pace the Astros to a 
5-3 victory over Montreal Ryan 
struck out five for career 3,423 
strikeouts, one short of Seattle's 
Gaylord Perry in second place on 
the all-time list Walter Johnson 
leads with 3,508. 


Padres 2, Cobs 0 
In Chicago, Tun LoUar pitched 
a two-hitter over act innings and 
Gene Richards angled m one™ 
and scored another as Sin lW 
blanked the Cubs, 2-0. LoUar (12- 
7) struck out six and walked three 
before being relieved Luis DeLeon 
in the ninth. 

Pirates 2, Dodgers 1 
In Pittsburgh. Bill Madlock 
went 4-for-4 and Mike E asier 
broke a 1-1 tie with an eighth-in- 
ning home r un to carry the Pirates 
past Los Angeles, 2-1. Kent 
Tekulve (8-6) earned the victory in 
relief. 

Reds 10, Phflfies 3 
In Cincinnati, Bob Shirley, 
backed by a 13-hit attack, pitched 
a seven-hitter as the Reds defeated 
Philadelphia, 10-3. Dave Concep- 
cion and Cesar Cedeno each had 
three hits for the winners, while 
Mike Schmidt hit his 27 th homer 
of the season for the Phillies. 

Braves 6, Mets 5 
In Atlanta, Jerry Royster singled 
home Rufino Linares in the sixth 
to Hft the Braves to a 6-5 triumph 
over New York. Starter Bob Walk 
(11-9) was the victor and Gene 
Garber finished up, earning his 
22d save. Of the Braves 1 play in 
their third straight victory, Mana- 
ger Joe Torre said: “They’re back 
to where they were earlier in the 
year” 

Cardinals 7, Giants 6 
In Si. Louis, Darrell Porter’s 
second RBI single of the game 
capped a five-run third and helped 
the Cardinals nip San Francisco, 
7-6, and extend their Eastern divi- 
sion lead to two games over Phila- 
delphia. Dave LaPoint raised his 
record to 7-3 and Bruce Sutler got 
the final two outs for his 26th save. 
Bill Laskey, who had won his last 
five starts, fell to L2-9. 


SPORTS BRIEFS 

Lendl, Denton to Yie for ATP Tide 

MASON, Ohio — Ivan Lendl of 
Czechoslovakia needed only 63 
minutes Saturday night to crush 
No. 2 seed Jimmy Connors, 6-1, 6- 
1, and move into Sunday's finals of 
the Assciation of Tennis Profes- 
sionals rfifltnpirm«fw|M T#n(tal will 
meet Steve Denton, the No. 11 
seed who powered his way past 
top-seed John McEnroe, 7-6, 6-4. 
Defending champion McEnroe 
played spiritless tennis Saturday, 
serving five double-faults, and was 
dominated by Denton’s hard serve. 

Lendl was awesome in posting 
his first official victory over Con- 
nors in eight career meetings (Con- 
nors had last in thar kst meeting, 
an exhibition last winter in Toron- 
to). The only two tiroes Connors 
could hold serve he had to battle 
bade from love-40 and 15-40. In 
the first set, Connors took just 13 
points — many on unforced errors 
by LendL 

In quarterfinal matches Friday, 
McEnroe had defeated nnseeded 
Guy Forget of France, 7-6, 6-2; 
Connors bear Na IS seed Brian 
Gottfried, 6-2, 6-4; and Denton 
upset fourth-seeded Vitas Gou- 
laitis, 6-4, 6-4. Lendl advanced 
c . n . ** when No. 5 seed Gene Mayer was 

Steve Denton forced to default with a muscle 

Serving against McEnroe. tear. 



Lundquist Sets Breaststroke Mark 
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INDIANAPOLIS — Steve 
Lundquist broke his own 100- 
meter breaststroke world record 
and Sue Walsh set a 100-meter 
backstroke U.S. mark in final-day 
peformances at the U.S. Swim- 
ming Long Course championships 
here Saturday irighL 

L u nd quist’s time of one minute, 
two and fifty-three one-hundredths 
of a second bettered the record of 
1:02.62 he had set July 19th in the 
world champion chip trials. Walsh 
won her event in 1:02.48, topping 
the U.S. record of 1:02^5 set in 
1978 by Linda Jezesk. 

“I wanted to go out easy, but I 
wanted to go oat fast," said Lund- 
quist, the fourth-fastest q ualifier 
Saturday afternoon. “When I came 
off the turn” — at 50 meters — “I 
beard the crowd, and I knew I 
must have been close to the 
record.” A member of the 1980 
US. Olympic team, Lundquist 
won the 100-breaststroke' at the 
world championships in Ecuador 
earlier this month. 

Kim Rhodenbaugh handed Tra- 
cy Caufions her first national-meet 
loss once 1977 in the 100- 
breaststrake. Rhodenbaugh won in • 
1:10.79; Caulltins was second in 
1:11.62. 





Steve Lundquist 

'Easy but fast.” 


CFL Standings Stewart, Strange Share Golf Lead 
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GBAND BLANC Mich.— Payne Stewart rofled in a 10-footer on the 
18th hole to go 12-under-par, and Curtis Strange matched that moments 
kterSamrday to create a two-way tie at 12-uader 204 after three rounds 
of a PGA golf tournament here. 
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Irwm had been among a group of six at 138 after two rounds. 

Navratilova, Jaeger Canadian Finalists 
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LANGUAGE 


Diplomatic Optimism 


Bp William Safire 


YORK — Asked about 


- the prospects for peace in 
President Reagantold a 
E !®ws conference he was “optimis- 
”• . The nest day, the unseen ad- 
ft^stzation official whose job it is 
to bring the president’s vocabulary 
w«q sharper focus told The New 
Yool Times that “the president 
should have said 
he was ‘hopeful’ 
rather than 
optimistic.’ ” 

Evidently the 
cleanup official 
Mt that the presi- 
dent had gone 
too fax by saying 
he was “optimis- 
tic/’ ana that 
“hopeful 



tossed in casually above. Upbeat is 
general cheerfulness, derived from 
the upward stroke Of a conductor's 
baton indicting an unaccented 
beat, usually at the end of a bar. 
(That etymology is uncertain, since 
a downbeat usually starts the mu- 
sic; possibly the up comes from 
the upturned comers (rf the lips in 
a anfle, and the down from the op- 
posite in a glum look.) Upbeat is 
informal usage, on the way from 
sl m g to standard, and means 
cheerful or even happy, the most 
exuberant forms erf optimism. 


was a y. n 

more generalized fcanre 

and weaker locution. In this diplo- 


™go, you can be hopeful for any- 
thing, but] 


; you must have some rea- 
son to be optimistic. When A1 
Haig was carrying the negotiating 
ball between the Brits and Argies, 
he found refuge in the comment 
“I’m always hopeful” Thai was 
supposed to mean, “Don't blame 
me if this doesn’t work out"; the 
word carnal the diplomatic con- 
notation of unfounded optimism. 

Such lumgg turns the standard 
synonym on its head. According to 
Webster’s New Dictionary of Sy- 
nonyms, hopeful “usually implies 
some ground, and often reason- 
ably good grounds, for one's hav- 
ing hope” and “suggests confi- 
dence in which there is little or no 
sdf-deceptian.” Optimistic, on the 
other hand, “implies a tempera- 
mental confidence that all will turn 
out for the best” and even “a will- 
ingness to be guided by illusions 
rattwr than by facts.” 

Thus, the president was right, 
and his official corrector was 
wrong. Perhaps diplomats should 
take as a mnemonic Rodgers and 
Hammerstdn's "The Cockeyed 
Optimist”; optimism is an upbeat 
way of looking at life and not a 
calibration of cheerfulness based 
upon fact. Hopeful is the word 
with the built-in foundation. 

A third synonym may come into 
greater me: sanguine, which im- 
plies a greater measure of opti- 
mism thaw confident, and more 
confidence than either hopeful or 
optimistic. The only trouble with 
sanguine is that it is rooted in 
“bloody” and thafs not the best 
ima gp- to use in comments about 
peace. 

A newer word, upbeat, was 


WHEN Susan Mcrcaadetti, pro- 
ducer of ABCs “Nightline,” 
nabbed futurist Homan Kahn as a 
guest, the following interchange 
was not unworthy of notice: 

Ted Koppel: “And a final 
quote: *We must have a credible 
first-strike capability.’ Dr. Kahn, 
would you still hold to that view?” 
Herman Kahn: “I think the ex- 


act term was ‘not incredible,’ and 
there’s a distinct difference. You 
really can’t achieve a capability 
which looks like it would be used, 
but you can achieve a capability 
which the other side cannot fed 
will not be used if he’s too provoc- 
ative. And the term ‘not incredible’ 
really carries an extraordinary 
amount of weight.” 

Koppel: “There is a potential on 
this pro g ram tonight for us to 
drown in double negatives. I won- 
der if you could put chat into a 
straightforward sentence, Profes- 
sor Kahn.” 


Kahn: “Absolutely not The at- 
it to put these u straightfor- 
scntences simply confuses. 
Take the concept of ‘not probable.’ 
’Not probable’ is, say, less than 
0.5; improbable’ is less than 0.1. 
Therefore, ‘not improbable* is 
quite different from “probable.’ It’s 
called a litote, and it’s a perfectly 
legi tima te grammatical construc- 
tion." 

Herman Kahn is, absolutely 
right, almost. Litotes, pronounced 
UGHT-uh-tease, is a Greek word 
that has come to mean “under- 
statement for effect.” 

Kahn’s mi staken use of “litote 1 ” 
was unthinking , winch is excusable 
for the author of “Thmldng About 
the Unthinkable”; the wad Bl- 
ends with an S, whether sin- 
or plural; you cannot cor- 
rectly say “litote” any more than 
you can property say “kudo” — 
only if it has the S is it correct, 
which is better than “not incor- 
rect” 

New York Timer Service 


Roy Lichtenstein 


There’s More to Him Hum Whaam l 


By Michael Brenson 

New York Tines Service 


Form and Pyramids, Fo r Example 


■J^EW YORK —It is almost 20 


years since Roy 'Lichten- 
stein was labeled by a critic “one 
of the worst artists in America.” 
Since then, the painter of 
“Whaam!" “Bratatai!” “M-May- 
be” and other comic-strip paint- 
ings ha« l vm honored in exhibi- 
tions around tire world. In May, 
1980, “Oh, Jeff ... I love you, 
too . . . but,” a large comic- 
strip-styled picture of a young giri 
speaking on the telephone. 


fetched 5210,000 at auction. 

On Aug, 15, an exhibition of 48 
T iptilmdpin pa tn ting s from 1951 
through the present opened at the 
Parrish Art Museum in 
Southampton, N.Y. “Roy 
Ucfatcastcan — r P a i n ti n gs.” m- 
sembled and installed by Ohvur 
M o tcfr, Lichtenstein's assistant. 
inclu des subjects t b at have run 

S the artist’s work — py- 
faces, cartoons, brush 
strokes. Next month in Paris, a 
show organized by the St. Louis 
Art Museum, “Roy Lichtenstein 
1970-1980 ” opens at the Mus£e 
des Arts Decoratif s. 

The Southampton show pro- 
vides an o p port un ity to look at 
pre-1960, pre-Pop Art paintings 
that are rarely seen. “There axe a 
number of early Pop things like 
‘Lode Mickey* and ‘Popeye’ that 
have not been shown before,” 
Lichtenstein said. Seeing those 
works is, for him, one of the inter- 
ests of the show. “1 have not 
looked at my early work” for 
some time, he said. 

This is Lichtenstein’s first drew 
in the Southampton area, where 
he has lived since 1970. 



y-rirmg, rigorous approach to 
form, could be humorous and 
ironic. It could also be absurd- 
around tire time Of the 
Theater of the Absurd and 
French Eristentiatism, Lichten- 
stein's generation had plenty to 
say about absurdity. 

He did a number of p a i ntings 
of pyramids. ‘There is tins vast, 
historically important subject;’’ 
he said, “incredibly difficult to 
build, with all the meaning of the 


history of man.” He took die sub- 
ject and reduced it “w three or 
four” flat triangular forms, paint- 
ed in bold, unmodulated color. 
“There are subjects, hi re lo ve 
m ming ) war coi w s and Cezanne, 
w hich have too m|1< *-h meaning. I 


Artist Roy Lichtenstein before bis recent “Flowers in Vase.’ 


Concern for Composition 


He has remained, in an u 
ant way, a classical artist, 
with the images of frankfurters 
and light switches and pulp ro- 
mance, there has been an abiding 
commitment to composition, 
which to him is “the whole point 
of Western art” The language of 
form is what guides him to what 
ties behind his trivialized subjects, 
whether they come from pop cul- 
ture os the history erf art. 

Much of what Lichtenstein said 
in a recent interview at his 
Southampton home reflects the 
peculiarly modernist determina- 
tion to reconcile the lessons of the 
past and a radical approach to 
tire present T think I’m doing 
nothing crazy,” he said, “but 


completely conventional art that 
sometimes appears not to be con- 
ventionaL” 

What makes it conventional is 
in part the cancan for composi- 
tion. “It really gets to be a formal 
involvement,” be said. He talks 
about “a natural sense of posi- 
tion, analagous to a sense of time 
in music” — classical music was 
playing in his studio while he was 
painting — “and thing * look right 
or wrong, in this purely formal 
way, not related to the subject. 
You have to make that work. 
Most of the effort in my painting 
is to adjust to this sense of spatial 
order.” 

In the comic-strip paintings 
that established his reputation, 
the formal concerns were 
drowned out by the brash, pro- 
vocative subject matter. Composi- 
tion and form seemed as irrele- 
vant to his fi ghting planes and 
tearful women as they did to the 
“drip” paintings of Jackson Pol- 
lock, or the paintings and assem- 
blages of Robert Rauschenl 


m»i concerns, by voices within 
the work, would be enough. 
“When 1 was going to scho ol and 
under the influence of Abstract 
E xpr e ssi onism, I believed that if 


you had a give-and-take rapport 
work that it would be 


with your work 
you and *h«f would be all that 
was required. It would be honest 
and the core of your personality 
would come out if you responded 
to position and contrasts m your 
work.” 


Jasper Johns. In the scale 


cropp in g of the images, however, 
in uw pla 


: play of Ene and color, and 
in the modernist c ommi tment to 
flatness, his concern for form was 
dedsivdy present. 

When he began painting in the 
1940s and ’50s he thought that 
letting himself be guided by for- 


In the rmd-to-late 1950s, he de- 
cided that listening to the inner 
voice alone was not eno ug h. He 
was struck by the difference be- 
tween artists, winch he believed 
bad to do with the inventiveness 
of their work. “Pollock really in- 
vented something. No one paint- 
ed like him. or de Kooning, or 
Stitt.” He saw the necessity of a 
certain kmd of amhitiftn. “YOU 
bad to say something important, 
ym y»t>Ttng jfr at hadn’ t been said” 

He found that the external and 
internal voices got along. “Mak- 
ing something good and saying 
something brilliant are not two 
thing s When you make your own 
statement, there is a higher ener- 
gy level and you do better paint- 
ing.” 

The contrast in Uchtenscem’s 
work between the mass-media 
style and subject matter, and tire 


would like to bring that km 
tr emen dous meaning to its 
knees.” 

He stopped using comic strips 
in bis paintings some years ago. 
“I understood t hem and everyone 
rise did, rad just to do them over 
and over » g*»n didn’t make any 
sense.” 

Although in his recent work 
Ucbtenstem’s pictorial concerns 
are easier to identify, he sees “no 
hn gn difference" between tire 
w ork he is known for and the still 
Ufes, landscapes, brush strokes, 
and paintings based on other 
pMfntmg * that he is doing now. 
“Almost everything Fm doing, I 
did in tire 1960s” 

His work continues to be 
whimsical and ironic. A new 
pai n t^ s in bis studio is based on 
a de Kooning “Woman." The big, 
intimMaring female figure is com- 
posed erf .what ***»« to be chunks 
of lyrically painted debris. The 
painting both defuses and rem- 
fuses the aggressive charge of 
what has become an overly famil- 
iar art historical image. 

Another painting in tire studio 
is a landscape. Again, the subject, 
in this case a setting sun over the 
ocean, is actich&, one of those im- 
ages with “too much meaning” 


Again Lichtenstein has fun with 
the triviality, and in the process 
dears tire air. The almost slap- 
stick composition erf hardy recog- 
nizable floating dimilcii of paint is 
so tightly composed and elegantly 
painted that it becomes possible 
to see why the scene was ^popular 
enough to become a diche. 


“Roy Lichtenstein 1970-1980, 
Paris, Musee des Arts Deeanttfc. 
107 rue de RivoR, Sept 22 to Dee. 
19. 
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By Nathan Qatoroan 

Lee Angda Tones Service 


jage years reserved for the most ro- 
bust style, while vintage necessity 
in ooorer harvests may bring forth 


A lba, Ilaly — Ko Boffa^may lig^^deviations. For tire moment 
be " ' " 


the youngest wine exeai- 197 1 -still is the bffi- 

tive in Italy. At 27 be heads an es- ^ 16aDer -\eax for Barolo, with 


tabtished '25,(XX^case bouttqufr 
type winery, Pio Cesare \/?K^ 
in 1881 byhisgreat-grandfate.^ 
is rare in Italy to find such youth 
at the helm of a major winemaking 
institution.. . 

His winemaking pi 
belie his youth, however. He 
himself in the center of a contro- 
veisy about Barolo in watfi m 
steadfastly supports the notion 
that rhig Piedmont red wine 
should be produced strictly in ac- 
cordance with age-old winem ak ing 
tradition. Boffa’s contention is 
that a true Barolo requires the con- 
tribution and blend of many yjn©- 
vaxds, each with its own individual 
set of characteristics. 




1974 foliowing closely. 

ATdsoMBty’Wneiy 
The principal claim. to fame of 
Dodiani, also m ~ the’ Kert m o ot , is 

^ * Enan^i a M nwr 


Agncola Luigi Einaudi, a winery 
that is-one^ ftaly*s JteSL It 


pro- 


duces no more than' 15,000 uses a . 
year even in bountiful vintage 


ri 

> 

r 


yrare; it is a “pcssadHty 

not unlike the RothsdiiW Bor- 


Generally described as a big, ro- 
bust, long-keeping wine; Barolo is 


bust, loug-Jo.-,. „ . _ 

reqmredtvy rules of the Denomjr 
nazione <h Origin e system to be 
produced from the Nebbmlo 
(and/or its subvarieties the Mi- 
ffrg* Lampia and Rose) in a speci- 
fied area of about 25,000 acres 
(10,000 hectares) southwest of 
Alba. - • ... : 

The “denomination of origin” 
laws define areas and names. for 
Italian wines. Under thc category 
Denominazionc di Origine Con- 
trofiata, or DOC, types of sdlrnd 
s are also defined, which 
to improve the wine, though 


taste quality is not necessarily re- 
tted. If ■ ' J -“~ J 


more wine is produced . 

otherwise authorized for. 

DOC, it results in a less prestigious 

category, Vina da TavuJa. 

True Barolo has achieved a high- 
er status yet, known as DOCG 
(Controflata e Garantita), in winch 
there must be DOC . compliance 
airing with an Italian government 
guarantee that all the requirements 
have been met, including regional 
taste tests that are regularly con- 
ducted to insure the Barolo s taste 
character. Other Barolo require- 
ments are that there be a'qriniininn 
alcohol content of IS percent and 
at least three years dr bottle and 
barrel aging. Four years qualifies it 
as a Riserva and five as a Riserva 
Speciale. ' ; . 

There appears to be a Strang 
movement toward predating Jight- 
er-styie Barolos from ” 

isolated vineyards, 
label ideati 


vineyard label identification. Far 
Kb Boffa, thi$ is too much to bear. 

But it may be that two Barcflo 
styles trill emerge with great vin- 


Luigi who founded the 

winery in 1907 and died in 1961,' 
was one of Italy’s most bnQrant 
economists. He ipse, from the po- 
litical .confnskm after World War 
U to become its president from 
1948 to 1955. . v< ; . . '■ 

It is not known: especially as ah 
export house, but, in Italy, "Siaifr 
dTs winery is as. fank»is_ as its ; 
founder was. The . 61-acre estate 
and its- elegant, ornate obuiiiiy 
home, stin-.mtac^ was.a retreat 
fown political warfare lor Emaudf. 

his death, the owneraSp df 
the estate' has passed to Ms sons, 
Roberto; Giuho and'Mario, the 
latter a professor of pafitmal sd»\ 
*tre. at Comdl University.iri Itha- 
ca, N.Y. ' l ' 

The wmemalring at EmBOcK- to- 
day is in the braids of Angelo Tar- 
jcco, who relies on mal t rog wine by. 
fed rather than by dausa/technir' 
cal means. “T like -to; make wine: 
from the heart rather than by , the . 
head,” he- said. Tapccbr-is; not" iV 
graduate . oenologist ibut. feds tie - 
doesn’t have to be becauselHsfiu% 
tiera^making wine Tor; 

He is e^pexasSiy prtmd~c£ ;lns 
Dokeito Dofiara, 1979 and I980. 
These are wmes to drink; now, es-'. 
pedally the ’7^ whose nt^ is 
- fJfMPner and fririticr. and- With a 
taste' that- is light and frerti in a 
Beaig'olais style. 1 be wixieisfidl of 
charm, perfect for casual .suimper ■ 
imbibing.. The .1980 .also has Jimt ; 
" and freshness but is a bit more 
masculine and has an- earthy for- 
ward taste that m^ go wdr wi^i 
stews. ‘ ' ,• ■' • r ;. T ': 

None of the wines is ni great 
simply, but aQ are generafly avail- 
able and worthy of a taste Cff Wa 
For Luigi Einmidi — a man who 
frequently took his life.in hut own 
hands as onc of Musscrfinfs chief 
political toqnentars — thewinery 
may be btisfibest testanKnL 
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AMERICA CALLING 


rOBAtMA. 

Wni« Bob 
98300, USA. 


TroMlws' nwnogec. 
62A2. OVmP 0 , WA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUBSCRIBE 
to the 

INTKNATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE 


As a new lutocrimr to tha 
Memational HenJd Trftiooo, 
you can save op to 4({X 
of the newsstand pna, ^nMfqg 
on your enurtry of rantfana. 


Fordelcab 

on this spedd iniroduetc*y offer, 
write to 


Me 


Ilf 1, S mewO^M 

ext 300. 


Or (tone Paris 

M ASIA AND PACRC 

contact our locc4 dstribetor or 

I HenU Tribeae 


IfOl W 

24-J4 


HOMO KONG 


Tel: HK 5-2SS79A 


TO 


THE WALL STRST 
JOURNAL 

MIBMATlONAt Aft BMION 


Bates far UK & Confeenlal Europ* 

\ Tear 

6 months 

4 moiehs 

in dobs or equivalent in hat 


currency. 

Defivsry by Je» Air Freight from 
New Yorfc e*ery busmess dor- 




THE WALL' rn££T JOURNAL 
flotito n ari Choriemagre, 1 
Post BcottSfl 
IM1 Brussels, Beighea. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WBSIBMN HOLLAND? 


After the success of breaches in Geneva 
and Viemo, WefaOsr Colege JWvei 
tyl of St Louis may open a branch m 
Haland f the demand ■ sufficient. 


Evening and daytime courser leacfing to 
American MA. and BA dmwi n 
Wm ageraem, Marieting. Ml RUationt, 
B jjuo mrc s an Rimer, Human 8s 
lotions would be ofiared. 


if you are in 
Hotel dm Mss m 


070-46-95-53) nnmingi 
this week to August 28. 


ad Or. Peel W the 
Hague, fchoue 
before 830 ofl 


YOUR U3NDON TKXET AGBIT 

Sci for CATS and ci merer e\mrts. 
Tot LONDON 242 » 48. 


DAW RKHAID CXAWVEY, contact 
In ternational Gold Cbrnufto*, Jose 
Medrano Na. 5317, Osmahua, 
Chhiahua, Medas. 

FEBMQ law? - hcndM jhUm! 

SOS HBP crim-Cne in MA 3 pJn.- 
11 pje. Tab Paris 723 808a 
ALCOHOLICS ANOfTOMOUS 
EngGshdriy. Par* 634 5965- 


MOVING 


OONTMEX: TEL 3S1 18 81 PARS. 

(Near OHERAV Air & Sea to ol awi- 

tries. E conomy rates. Also baggage. 

BAOGACC Sea/ Air PrsMit, 

l (1)5001 


yds. TRAN5CAR, Ptefo (1) 500 03 04. 


SEAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


(JSA RESIDENTIAL 


COMMA DB. MAR, Newport Beach, 

So. Cakf. Gold Coast', 50 ndes south 

of Las Angelas, rent or option to buy 

an oncnoaNate leifumnhod 5- 

bedroan, 3>5 both, 3300 faftwfc 

single detaefed readenae with 180 de- 
wee views of Pacific, Catalina Idand, 
Newport Beach Hcetsor & Gty. Smag- 
frae cStnate. freehold property-. Mavr- 
in cnrxttion j avaUde for rirmecSate 

?%5SSbI a 

NEW YORK CITY. Lower Broadway 
near Ofoa Town. Lcege 1 -bedroom 

oo-qp. rnmoefiate ocajpexy. Adam 

$140J|00l Gal Mrina 212^1 9-1320 
or writa B sbion, 258 Broadway, ApL 
4B. New Yori 10007, USA 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


USABSHDElrtUL 


HOUSTON. 1X. u MODBM ART Muee- 


um type home'* in ewdushm neigtibor- 
hooa bidudes "* — 


ides tSOOflOO in panhngi & 
Aafom SMOOteO. John 
ly, 713421-1611. 


fumturo. 

Gael Rnafty, 

LA JOUAr CA, Sixn^afixm* ltoae 

level ocsem to^awmoqawwwirg. 

AM Go, Ba« 2505, la Jola,CA 9203B. 
Tet 714-4527703. 


AUSTRIA 


AUSnBA VMNNA mZMO. Modern 

vfc - large Emu study, modem lakh- 
en, 5 bodrooms. 3 bathrooms, tom/ 
smal beouhfoiy landscaped 
pmtt sde. USJOTjOTOl 

. fomished- Teh Vienna 82 

66 75, Tba 76588 Ext 116. 


USA GENERAL 


SAN FRANCROO MY ann. Ewdjfish- 
od develop er has prime nmwiment 
properties, oommeriad & rwidentioL 
$50,000 - flS^OO^OO sywfcalfon- 
naiad assatance & ksw cad ronwje- 
awddbla. Bax 7W, Harold Tn- 

.92521 Nau3y Gsdex, France or 

TaL 193| 01 30 75 Franca, from Aug 


USA 

COMMSBOALATimUSTHlAL 


AUSTR4, TEXAS 
Anchor Mnanlsi Revco Drag, Tandy, 
Safeway. 10 shops, good location with 


Price: US|1, 

Cadi dowre 

Murigoge: US$321,1 1 

Contact 
UNNBTORSSJL 
30 AnreaOe U n ra n d 

H HO Bw ww h TlMNwn 

Tab A49 9666 Tatars 3 
Aa M il for. 

fieoryS-Mbr 

of 


304 


Tito bu s* Re idm i 
jig fce fciu R m eel 


USA. 


W I don’t know what IEO means. 
I just want to change jobs. 


59 


Let us clarity. IEO means Internationa] Executive Opportunities, 
and that's a special section which appears in the International 
Herald Tribune. Less eloquent newspapers speak of recruitment ads. 

In the Herald Tribune, Europe’s only international daily and 
the one read most by most multi-national executives, the level of 
positions offered is higher than that of other newspapers; 
interest and response are higher, too. 

So if you’re an executive looking for a better job, you’re 
more likely to find it in the Herald Tribune. 

If, on the other hand, you’re a company seeking a qualified 
international executive, you're likely to be successful with 
an ad in the Herald Tribune IEO section. Because- 


Herald Tribune ads work. 


Call Max Ferrero at 747 12 65 in Plans 
or your local Herald Tribune representative 
for more information. 


REAL ESTATE 
TIME-SHARING 

g|§3 

W. HORRML Bondi condo, wooto 
Sapl/Jon. Buy or rant. Porii 7to 13 26 

REAL ESTATE 

TO RENT/SHARE 

: i i w 1 • < 

fONRYAJAMB 

LONDON 

Contact w now on 01 235 8661 for 
Ifto bast jutedion of fumided ffcati 
and houm to rant ai fapwtga 
Brigrmria and Chai»a 


HOLLAND 

Renthouse Internattooal 
020448751 {4 lines) 

Aimtanfcan, Botedam 43. 



Your Stocto or 2-Kaoat Apcrtnmcl 

AT THE CLARIDGE 

74 Gianips Bysees 8th 

1 month or mere 

Tab 359 67 97 

Tahoe 290 54SF 


Embassy Service 

B Avb. d* Meaina, 75008 Paris 

Your Real Estate Agent 
IN PARIS 562 78 99 

|i INIBINATIONAL 
n * 551 6699 

SI UtSoowtooBofo 75007 Pte* 

1st CLASS ARSS* 

fURM5W>4UNWRM5HB3 

STAYING IN PARIS? 

RJRMSWD A UNRJRNHMP 

fSST-OASS AfAITiWfre. 

Mmmum renSd 2 moc^w. 

Aho flat* * iuiuaai far aria. 

NTS ums; 1 RuuMritofi, 
PbralfaJ.TeL563.17J7. 


MERCURE WORLDWIDE 

fOUKXJDG 

from fludha toprerti^ 

Shortterm aerepted 

IZ&rSi. 256 3057 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARK AREA FURNISHED 


Evino, becfcooov Idtchen. bath, 
fendied. 


. F60DQ. T«b 720 37 99. 


.-a 


mnt, bring, 1 bedroom. Tel 486 J 


available, no agancy. Teh 329 


ratal 

83. 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


LEVE5INET 

5 mim 8B8, how {Mar aud} , 
360 iqjn. bring Ktaoe on 2800 nm. 
gwSm. F1?«0 Tel 256 ?S«fr 


ARE YOU A HARMED how* farter? 
Lai in do your focrfwarfo CSU Porn 
5742310. 


EXECUTIVE OHKE/HOMBMDR4G 
service, cdl IRS M'l Reloadum Pm* & 
juburbi f3? 451 67 73 Mn do b Porta 


SWITZERLAND 


GENEVA (JOVE I 


Luxuriom- 


BE ST IOUSi Superb ft* on Seine. 

mmn ifi cenl Irina, 2 bedroerra, 2 
bams. besntffuHy jyrngft*** * 
equipped FIPjOOO. Tot 720 37 99. 

15tk 3 RDROOM APARTMENT for 

Sept.^ f39StL Jdt.qffico 720 U & •*» 


OAUCJ®. 

ly fumMied apartment. 250 k*ih, spa- 
aous bring, efining room. 4 T 
4 bathroom, aaron. quiet 
arao.Tefc022 7 36W46. 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


American 
Pari* 4864 


1 26. 


student, 15th or 16lh. 


EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL POSITIONS 

AVAILABLE 


TEMPORARY RESEARCH JOBS ra- 
wtf g raduate* vrit h ParB -bcaed fore- 
casting group* 1 month aMtoOii 
sto r ting Enmedalely. Pea ri b C ty of ex- 
tension. Degree inrtictory, Eeanomiet 
Potties prafonred. Ewcellen* written 


ftjjlft to int ht Pham Ion JShy, Paris 


! 13. 


GENERAL POSIT IONS 

WANTED 


SWISS. 

travel 

man. 


MTL SALESMAN seels 
_ Fluent ErgEsb. Ger- 
15 yem trawl experi- 


2014 Bale 


Writa/pfione Peter SdnA CH 
NETTelt (0) 38/42 SB 20. 


EMPLOYMENT 

AUTOS TAX FREE 

SECBKTAK1AL 
POSmOffS AVAILABLE 

ROM STOCK 

Umda Bata 1600 HP6, 76. $H0O 
Mecodoi 300 SD, now, USA spaa. 
Mwcndm 500 S£, now, livar. 

Mmato 380 SB, naw, lapobhia • 
Morcndoi 500 SB, 500 SfitSOO SL 
CadSaa, Forroris, Jaguar*, Rang* 
Raven, tad Howara, fersdios and otnor ■ 
teadaig mcAto QvtridUa. I 

Smob day reffdration |jnoift 

KZKOWT5 

Oaridoretjoto 36 0+8027 Zurich 

Tot 01/202 76 l€l Totem 53444. 

Don1*6a 
eOEIBNATKMAL 
SBOKTAnAL PasnOPB 

TUESDAYS 

to da NT Cta-Wad SacSan. 


SECBST ABIES AVAILABLE 

NOD A TOP SECRETARY, off GJL 

Wariot 225 59 25 Paifo 

ROLLS-ROYCE 
namcu urw/wc 


GOVERNESS, U^JL 

Now Janoy area, 1 hoar from Now 
York. Expariancad only with ,nnatiate. 
fuBy idantSdbia amploymant raconh, 

S4^LT^D to tl^l?PI^ 
cMdwwn, q*^wRiv lo. rteosm* 




TRANSCO | 


BNQUSH NAMMB A Mothon' Hripi 
faw nM. Nadi Agancy, 37 Gnnd Po- 
rads; Brighton UK. Tali 682 666. 

TAX FREE CARS 

Wo knap a contort stock oF more lint 
ona hundrod brand now core, 
c^-T^ahbvriy pricod. 

Sand for frw oOhdoAN & rioefc Eit 
Transco SK 95 Noordortwv 

2030 Ariwarp, Bafomn. 

Tot 03/542 62 40, 110 fam). 

The 35207 TRANS B 

AUTO SHIPPING 



HEALTH SERVICES 

PABK STWgT «AITH OU9. Sauna, 
cMtmomnapir. MAnionnino. Mpynir, 
London. Tab Ol 4930057. 

LEGAL SERVICES 

AUTOS TAX FREE 


OCVKHET 82 BLAZBL now riasri 
Sftwrodo. Crima, power wmdow 8. 
lodes, oroaxtitionad, big whaok A 
tin»- V6.97S. in Braeoft phono 
3587702. Tain 64587, or USA phono 
914-357-923. Totax 1*405. 


International Business Message Center 

ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: PubtUh yarn fanbcoM mmmun tn 


H era l d IHttme, ii*m» more i hen q third of a waSeB^adEi mmUtddm, moot of 
ebon are in bsumeas and iruhrsay, tom rood ft. Jmst Bsfez u (Paris 61359S) btfara 
JO&jss^ asumrmgtkat toe can te£ex yoa back, and ymer n _ 

48 Aeon. The rate i» ILSL $8AS or load o qmindent per be. Tom 
comp tmo and net^Ule hUttmg addrtmm. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Put your inonoy to work 


Difl4N A HARGITT 


Bq»orts Iw hhenuulload 

Hf.lflir ■» - - ■ 

rwuwlO NKVM^RSDWU 


Investment 

COMMODITIES, 


A GOLD 


• Proven trosti record of over 2S% 
average net profit per amum. 

■ Gestii accounts ouiAed 


■ Al asset! deposited trith mewr 
Memulionariiivuiiiiwv bn. 


- Over 20 yaan tHqperietKt, 

ftftri j| J , ■— 1 ranrto 

■ ivwnmty pwwmanca 


ACT NOW 

Write Iv free breeftura toi 


Dunn & harget Rewatb SA 
Dept A 234 

Avenu# Uoyd George 6, Bfe 5 
1050 Brunefo Belgium. 

Tel. P2) 640 am 
Tehob 64978 DUNN-B 


Restricted in Beigum. 


Fffi) 


Amnd foetb, tft noemt tf m. pretmaa 
md milk reptocen far dt MpA- &- 
part di over the wurid. For w* niormss- 

bon contact 

W TO AM NW AH fov. 
P^PaeUO ZaandrentfoRaad. 
M 075 SOI 9 1 1. Ac 19290. 


MONO HONS CORPORATIONS for 

ara. SJLUd. 701, 35 Queen e Road . 

I ■ _lft — t v^i r imnn w B < 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPUTER PORTRAITS 

MRRLOOORGRBRW 

A portrait made from S*e witiaet 
photo & imteatiy printed an T-ehirt 

any tmdile foen. A real money ma ... 

foot aan bring ymi $400 to S800 per 
daft most of » po6t AIL CASH 
BU5MESS. P u itAta for xhapiin] Cen- 
ter*, resorts, shown, hotels, carports, 
fair*, conKob, or cmy high traffic loca- 
tion. Systems Driced from $12500 to 
$29,500, POBfronfcfurt whtaw Yorfc 
toteA COMRJTBI SV5IEMS 
DBT A23 POSTMCH 1740KL 
6000HANKNRT/W. SOMANT. 
Tek{041lj>47a08. 

TBEX 41Z713-K04A 
Office houn TO ojil- 6 pjn. 


C.C.M 


The Company People* 

Fbneatiare In LOM. Uberfo, Tarim, 
NeRs. tiefii, Cofmaa. ale ra 

hadt-up proridea induefing nominee 
rtareholden, dracton, aiiinbiratioii 
and seae ta ii d eennee*. Trusts farmed 
and administered Gortart us at 

TfcfflWCatfOMG 


QUKKE5T POSIMU ACCESS TO m- 

le rncbono l naitutiore la tender and 
enquiries! TANLAW Businees 
Newtettw, POB 105, D-1000 Bertn 
39. Tbc 185926 a 




BUSINESS SERVICES 


Samoa or rorMIH. ANALYSTS, 

ex-praeacutor. e^goSoe deef. Dub 

lion chief, rati e to ootad uwrtimtore 


OFFICE SERVICES 


Your Office in Genncmy 

toeew'AlYearSewtre* 
office 


nrmB dt too 


• FJy eq u ipped offirec for the short 
him or Hit long term. 

• IntertMtonaly tram* office and 
□rafoudomd staff at you tftspaeaL 

• Ota be lea* utod oe yog owpo- 
rate dontiae for Genrany/turapo. 

• Your busmen operation can dart 


I line Berin—j Te nlwe BtobU 

Lowo+taus an fWxhamenptrk 
Ju sti ri u n u iane 22, 

6000 FrarAfurt am Main l 


TritUU^Sui 
Trie* 414561. 


IONDON MMSM0TQN BmhwsCen- 
tre. Funeshed offices / Mai / phone / 
Telex eerricto. AvoSobta emn erBotely. 
Teh 01 938 1721. The 22861 G 


London annum address/ 

njONEAHJEX, Eiacwitae. Suita 66, 

.. Mt"— ~ uh.juii.ei. i»— ■ 


LEGAL SERVICES 


SERVICES 


u ompq uy you omrwhera i 
Tat GorWypI SOBS 7901 


to ac- 


Pbv. Teh 828 79 32. 
rOUNO PR LADT, excel 
OKB. Teh Paris 54 49 47. 
rOUNOIAOY MfflVRRI 
oompemion. Paris. Teh 633 68 07- 
MB - YOUNS IADY P4L Gar 
ion. B wj ehm uiqt e u i im ce. 55362 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


certain candMmJ NEW YORK - LOS 
ANGOKr $149. Contact yoar Paris 
UA Agent Teh 225 92 90 Bark 


International 
Herald Tribune, 
ads work 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


TtJENUkGNIHCXNT • 

' STELLA -t; 

.•SOLARIS 
LOVE BOAT OF THE . 
MHMTERRANEAN 
7AND 14 DAY CRUISES 

.. To theGneekyonib-Turioey, 
b 0 ypt& ierota. 

' Srifog euenr Monday tram fwoeut. 

.. and 

THE YACHT4JKE 
STELLA 
OCEANIS 
3 AND 4 DAY CRUISES 


To tha Grade Mandi and Terhey, triEng 
from IVaeus. 


every Monday andjfaida^ from 1 
ffo*‘W*ytojownT , vrioBen»4 


2 Kar. Serrias St, AdienK. 
Tehoc; 215621. Ptiomh 3228483. 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


SWHZEBLAND 


DRANDHOnL 

mdaLTA 




: HOTELS 'i 
RESTAURANTS, 

NK3HT CLUBS 


FRANCE 


jf»:WSR 


MflCL . 

rooire^h«reto,WCTV.»ram 


rp &' 


Hmawwa 


.... MDfiowN tma. doa 

rooms. In tier hevr of Mmia Vtouri* 

' bek. A m idst antertameent' A berineei 
oertten-lOreetarianteosid bam. *— e- 

coons, Rwcpno j 

Singla/douUe Trom US$3&. Reeerro- 
tione gu u ror^ed. Mdt ms fed ro' (to 
St, Ernto. Maria. Teh 5739ir.-PO 
flax 42» Marriai Cafahr MBfiomM* 
rJai Teleot 27797 MNLMK7 fti . 


■/kfeil' 

^ i: 
liays 
- ’s: iCT 

••• -srynis 

• iap! 
-3 

■jisc y 

' .)UpRE 

"nraarf 
•.JsaUc 
sails 
■ ^tfca 


UAA.- 


TUDOR HOraL-WB-r rtrri t ST.ffow ' 
York Gty. ki fodeonoble; Eart S* 


PAoe »i 

FOR MORE 

CLASSIHEOS 


¥ 

w< 


■^rfcOs 


Jft’i 


! 7 Wc 


PLACE YOUff CLASSIFIED AO 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 


BY PHONE: Call your bed 1HT represaritaHvR wHfa your text. You wiD be bfomfed of 
the cost immoe C at ri y, and onco prepaynwnt if mods your ad w8l cqjpcar vrittim 48 
hours. : 

IY MAIL: Send your text to your, local WT representative adl you jdfl be erfvned of,, 
the cost m focal currency by return. Payment, before publication is necessary. 

IY TBIX: If you have ah urgent b u f htow text, telex us, ond it will be p ublished 
within 48 hours ’m our MTBtNATIONAL BUSMBS MCSSAOC CBUBL 
For you 1 guidance; the basic rate h $8.45 per line per day .4 local. taxes. There are 
25 letters, signs and spaces In the first Hno and 36 in^ ^the fottowksg^mes-Mmimurn 
space b 2 lines. No obbreyiatioos accepted. V "Al"'. - . /i-^- 



In oil the above cases,; you can 
now avoid delay by charging your ^ ^ 
American Express Card account. 
Please indicate the fb^lawing: ' , /* 


■Ur 


NAM& 


AOORESS: 





7 *■: 

COUNTRY: 

: - • •' ■■ - 



rteene charge my ad to my Aroeriaro Exp ratii CorA oceoutri nombar : 


VALIDITY 


m n rrm~n i i iy0 


SIGNATURE] 


y^Xy- 


PAMS CHEAP omen 

Far France and. all cwntriqs: 

1 81 Ave. Charles-de-Gdutte, 92521 Neoilljr;C«iex. 

Tri.: 747-12-65.:TefoXi M35^. ; ; Wr Vr. 


MdGm 


c/6 
imdvtw. 
13427 


■ 

fta&HJM 1 LUXEMBOURG: 

Arthur Mahmer, 6 Run Lou Hy- 
mans, 1060 Brunab. ToL 
343.1199. Trim, 23922 AMX. 
O0UHANY: for erieoMm 
aariert Rw Eads office, fat tsd- 
vartiang coitiq Ui Hridi Jwig or 
S^d Konrad UtT, Fnedri- 
d m r mw i 15, u 6 FmMei/M. 
T«L 72 67K Tt 416721, IHTD. 
ORflBCE S CYPRUS: J.C Ramm- 
wan. P indara u 21 
3dI8397/3602> 

218344 BSGR. 

ITALY: Antonio Sombrarta 55 Via 
drila M u rc udu, 00187 Rone. 
.TaL 67 *3437. flefa® 610WI. 


SCAMDMAVUc „ 

Sara gjrtod Oefo rioffire-I. . . 
edvariUeg aaty cwttort &imi 
Rasch in' Lond on! Tifcf 
0183648(0. Triad, 262009. 


SEAttr Df Srfdv 23^ Maria J 
- Satm-lXIV a EXT 6376. 


SPAS* AXroidd Uofooff Scrmfoo- • 
fo, Ibaria.Mart 1; .60, Padro 

4§^&3306jftu mfT 

COTA^ 46156 OOWE. 


JftJNtft TadaddMori. Madbjgte: 
pa toe, Tanuracho fc,a ina| 
tiLSfoitah, 




26, Atbore. ToL 
02421. Tel.x: 


SWIRBSANft <S«y Vat Thom 
and MnM Water, .Igtei} 
. 15 Own DoreClOW My/ 
Louroma- TaL WjlMSW. 
Triwi 25722 GVT Ot. • 

UNffiEO IQNOOOM: far wb- 


-J'SS^RBfSS- 

.-TAMAM5AJL PA Baa llriBB, 
lent; TaLt-Haara 3414S7. Trij ■ 
‘jimoiir. TfiffT. Tricii *?0fl7 (F- •- 


SNMKIK MAftAYSUb Sw 

terTai Oe«Y TAN ASSOO- . 
A1S, Su5a SOU Nriews Bhtov -, 


, far odtor titi na- ctkt ton- 
tadb bm fttoeh, UO> 63 Ia>b 

sec 


NHWRIAMSc Arnold W 

torootW, 


AJfora Grim, Prof. TukpAmet 
1018 GZ Amsterdam. TaL 020- 
2634 15. Trim T3I33. 
PORTUGAL Bta Ambar, 32 Rua 
dwJgnria Vwdto, litoen. Tab 
672793 & 6A2S447 



24 Act A _ 

0207. T4Lr 7*i21& & 
7487T Th Tkj 39783 {CTAfM^ . 
SOUTH AMCAr fobto A.- Hare 
mood, J warnod u r i g f Maria gM>. 
< rewraalra, . PO B « ' 4,1», 
• ^ramobara 2000. Tri,: 29- 
" ' 8217. Trim VfQia - - - 


vL J? 

HONQ (CONOt C Chanty & Aeo-- 
dates Ld, 506 Car fa Catimarr r .- -USA: Sandy CTHokl (nterngtiotv 
■ ckti SaWntL. .18-20 . Lyndhufrt^ . ri Horrid Tribuna. • ** No &an 
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